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Napoleon surveys the scene of one of De” Ae =< 
his great victories - but could it last? = | 
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Power to 
the people 


An estimated 107 billion people have 
ever lived, and yet only a very few 
are recognisable by a single name 

— Plato, Cleopatra, Michelangelo, 
Pelé, Napoleon. These are people 
who have truly made history. It says 
} much about our cover star that his 
own arch-rival, the Duke of Wellington, said that the 
Emperor of France was worth 40,000 men. Few men, West (p70), and learn that there was more to the frontier 
after all, could rise from humble beginnings to conquer | than heroes and villains, and look back to the early years 
much of Europe; even fewer could escape from exile and | of Northern Ireland’s Troubles (p50). 








do it all over again. His remarkable rise and fall (and Please do write in and let us know what you've thought 

rise and fall) begins on page 24. about the issue, or to tell us what people and places you'd 
History is packed with big names, of course, but none like to read about in future. Enjoy the issue! 

of them exist outside the context of their times. So this 

issue, we set our sights on some scintillating societies. We ) , | 

travel to Sparta (p34), that brutal Ancient Greek city-state, Paull MeGulaness ilies atl 

to reveal the ruthless regime that made it such a power. Eaitor 


And we celebrate Jane Austen’s 200th anniversary (p43) 
by looking at the world her books reflect, where marriage 
and manners could be everything. We also visit the Wild 


Don’t miss our August issue, on sale 20 July 
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THIS MONTH WE’VE LEARNED... 


129 |007 107 


Officers and men Tudor spy and magician John Dee_ | The number of movies 


lost without trace signed his letters to Elizabeth I that legendary comic 
on John Franklin’s ‘007’; the double-0 meaning ‘for -actors Laurel and Hardy 


Arctic expedition. your eyes only’, and the 7 being | appeared in together. 
See page 6. Dee’s lucky number. See page 16. * See page 62. 
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1937 


During a routine drill, a fireman in Lambeth casually steps off a high roof 
as his colleagues wait below, holding a trampoline-like device to break his 
fall. The ‘jumping sheet’ was intended to save the lives of people trapped 
in burning buildings up to six stories high. However, in reality they often 
did the opposite. At a hotel firé in Amsterdam in 1977, some guests threw 
their luggage onto the sheet before jumping, while others hit the rim, 
resulting in a number of casualties. They were phased out in the 1980s. 
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1935 
OLD 
SPORT 


The winner of the 1935 Wimbledon 
men’s singles contest, Fred Perry, 
leaps over the net to shake hands 
Tide malemahs-] Pe Cloladid(-Yemtfeln 
Cramm. With northern, working- 
class roots, the Englishman was 
TaTheecLinvacexe) Ce tr-yalolei(e(-1a-vem oh’maal= 
tennis establishment, at a time 
when the sport was still dominated 
by the public-school-educated 

sal ke(e| (= Wed (-\-3-1-s-im (=e) ce)Z-1e Mal 
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Tamodecleletswe-melier-laldcom-it-lelllaime-lam-lalelere]| 
gymnastics festival known as a s/et takes 
place, with nearly 200,000 participants. 
a Mat= moat ihc-mexelinl eL-1aiscelamy eleclalemigelum-la 
Eastern European wellness movement 
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“| READ THE NEWS TODAY...” 


Weird and wonderful, it all happened in July 


1054 
18535 


G@allarswsiomciscelalelealslecmarelasremuaal> 
sudden appearance of a super 
olalelalame|Us\simmmsine] asl allaliare mci. 
times as brightly as Venus, it 
was visible to the naked eye 

for almost two years. Modern 
astronomers Nave identified the 
Sjrelaldiatemers , a star’s 
explosive death. Its remnants 
are\acelaanmuals 


Rejecting the tight-fitting corsets 
of the day, women’s rights 
advocate Amelia Bloomer began 
wearing loose blouses, knee- 
eYaloldamci<lancmclare 
sRarelerolam-ialsmellolammelast-lamuaal> 
style, they came to be known as 
mo ac sielel-lalelar 





1976 


Steve Wozniak built his first 


| computer in 1976 - a friend, Steve 


idalomiareltclamcie) ainelolmaatcisincle Whenee, : . Jobs knew someone 
Meer Ipeloe), Clalinmline) ue le ai | ae lure bleler-) merelaaleleiu-\atsineli-m-lale 
, Was . Ay o}ineialcremiankemaal-igany-vinalelulela 
Siiicine: Ws lars) eisiUlias ol — — intended to sell as a kit, the 
an alphabet board, Baba vr, Sinela-MyZ-lalecremolOMiUll Waresrolaaleli-ve 
suggested he would break Ulaliecwn=t-lolnll 1 O@xeresimt-lcelUlare 
Siilolalecmelal NWAkOmualelel-lare L740) OM Ko OlU | mnele|-1Nal-/ aren al= 
ol=salaliale =n Ac alenlal 7 > oh Viatelanlrome Ure mel-lellel-temelai-—nsto1010) 
Pe wholesale price. The retail price 
was $666.66. In 2014, a working 
-Neleliom 
Tal \Le\vam 4018.6 
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ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
1675 AFFAIR OF 
THE POISONS 

soled €- fo 7-\, [ed = 


PN idsl are) AiSikelelgoltn Alclelolanismelom sal aNslliisias 
Nic MMROLULAIOMOLUNIIMVAKONI Le) io) illile mit-la 

ir liit-ler-live me) cel ii(-) Mi amelgels amomlalalclale 
their estate, hysteria swept France that 
many more mysterious deaths had 
been a result of poisoning. Fortune- 
tellers and alchemists accused of 
selling ‘inheritance powders’ were 
dolulatelsvomulomalaremuaism Oel-1es/e)4sw-laelsala> 
G@oleldaliaremeolel aap WN iclsmeomrssite] ©) iialsre 

MOM | U Le fe [-mor-}-1-s-me) m elelielalialem-lile 

7h Kod sled ¢-) i MIO ROlUs] MECLoM @ls1@]@l(sm\i-14> 
executed during the Affair. 





“« -=OH BOY” 
July events that 
changed the world 


21 JULY AD 365 





> 


Were 


FRENCH TOAST 
1690 FRENCH 
BURN DOWN 
TEIGNMOUTH 


sRatelulclamaatclanael-iii-\u-mlelele 

to be the last time that the 

maa lalelamla\sole(s1em mt aleliolalemmualsia> 
was In fact a far more recent 
hit-and-run attack. After 
olaiketo la alent) alv-Vale|(orDlUlnelamalsiole 
at the Battle of Beachy Head, 
IROLOlOm miaslarealaal-lamsreliisvemelemuaar> 










THE EARTH MOVES 


An earthquake in Crete causes a 

Mediterranean tsunami, allegedly 
destroying Alexandria, a city founded 
Im 352 BC by Alexander the Great. 


15 JULY 1381 
REVOLTING PEASANT 


Peasants’ Revolt leader John Ball is 
hanged, drawn and quartered in the 
oresence of King Richard lI. 
7 JULY 1520 
CONQUISTADOR CONQUERS 


Hernan Cortés and the Tlaxcalans defeat 


coast to the port of Teignmouth ‘ , | ain a numerically superior Aztec force in the 
elem @)gelersi=e(-1omuen-{-) mil c-mcel-lile / Battle of Otumba, Mexico. 

plunder the town, before quickly . 

geyaUlaallalemuomaalsliascialleimelalomcrel MIC MoNNicNs PRAGHERIS 


Charlotte Cooper of England beats Hélene 
Prévost of France to become the first female 
Olympic tennis champion Cthe first individual 
female Olympic champion In any sport). 


1 JULY 1908 
SAVE OUR SOULS 


Morse code prosign ‘SOS’ becomes the 
universal distress signal. The letters are 
deemed easiest to transmit in an emergency. 


30 JULY 1935 

LIGHT READS 

The first Penguin book Is published, starting 
the paperback revolution. 

26 JULY 1945 

HANDS UP 


The Allies demand the Japanese surrender 
during WWII in the Potsdam Declaration. 












A VERY IMPORTANT DATE 


1862 WONDERLAND 
SPRINGS TO LIFE 


AND FINALLY... 


Former presidents Thomas Jefferson 
and John Adams, once fellow patriots 
and later political adversaries, died 


Plate laistsm Dlelelels1e) ain @) <ols oN VS Or>] 44) |D ROTO) -< 
tea with three sisters - Edith Ceight), Alice 
(ten), and Lorina (13) on 4 July. He soun tales 
of a whimsical world with curious characters. 
Alice asked him to write it down - and it 
became Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 








roy Miate(=) ol-tile(-\1 (x= PL) Ms Maome slOlaal 
revolutionaries are considered to be 
Founding Fathers of the United States. 
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24-HOUR FORECAST: 
37,709 Thundery rain: | 
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26 Ministers go down 
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MOON: Rises 10.12 p.m, Sets 744 am. Te-mor. 
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swings to the Left—and the Churchill 
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‘STATE OF PARTIES - 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT - 1738\QOcher Parties 


LONDON, BIRMINGHAM CAPT URED ¢ stun panties = = 364) soiatt ono 0 

LIBERALS ECLIPSED ome acne = 108) eS 

ne ; , , 3 x | |For the Government Cem ’ 

vitain has elected a Socialist Government. At 1.30 this afternoon the Con- | Conservative oc... 166) Scottish Nationalist ee 

servative Party Central Office officially conceded the ection NG “Whee \ cs ee 1| Welsh Nationalist ........ © 

- Socialists. Latest position: For the Government 178; Against 355. atte HE ag aR "s fined Sank sea ith i 
Three hours after the first General Election result was announced the Socialist ete soi 


lead was so commanding that there was no longer an doubt 
they had won half the total number of seats, with 17 

From the start the strong swing towards Socialism was 
Minister after Minister fell—all three Service Ministers amon 
far 26 Ministers of the Caretaker Government have been 
five of them in the Cabinet. 

The Socialists had five gains in the first half-hour. 
and three-quarters they had gained 55 seats and lost only two. 
12.30 their gains were 88 and losses two; 


- losses 82. 
TERS These were the big 




























casualties: 


~ MGNIS 
as Bracken (Admiralty), Sir 







; ~\ | Harold Macmillan (Air), Mr. L. 5. Amery (India), Sir 
rs ~. ATED Walter Womersley (Pensions), Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd 
MAS Mr. Hore-Belisha (Insurance 


(Information), 
Brown (Aircra 
(Parliamentary Secretary, 
Cary, Mr. Duncan Sandys 
(Minister of Education) an 
Keir, Mr. W. Mabane {Minister 


The Sinclair Liberals we 


ft Production),.. Mr. Ss. 
Overse 
(Works), M 
d his deputy, Mrs 


of State). 


[ne following Ministers have . 
: been defeated: 


In the Cabinet 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, Seere-) 
tary for Air. 


Mr. d Bracken, First : : 
Mee Breeenmicelty. 1.40 they had only seven seats. Communists 
Sir James Grice, War). and Common Wealth had one each. 

oe eiecutn for’ There was no doubt, of course, about Mr. Churchill; 
: Now L. Amery, Secretary but his Independent opponent, the farmer Mr. A. Han- 


pectedly big r 
Minister's 27,688. 


MAJORITY 


cock, had an unex 
against the Prime 


MR. EDEN’S BIG 


' Sir D. Somervell, Home Secre- 
lary. 


P Not in Cabinet 


=a | rown, Minister of Mr. Eden had a majority of over 
mit AR pepduction. and Leamington, and Mr. Hudson (Agriculture) was 
) Mr. Duncan Sandys, Minister another of the old Ministers who come back. 
of Works. Already there are two by-elections pending. Sir 
Mr. G. S Summers, Parlia) Edward Campbell (C.) was top of the poll at Bromley, 


Up TR ee Trade. Department) ond Mr. L. R. Pym (C.) at Monmouth. Both have di 


Sir Waster Womersicy, since the poll. — 
| Minister of Pensions. Closest contest so far was in Rusholme (Man- 
a Beak ree ior Minister of} chester). Atter | recount, H. L. Hutchingon (Soc.) was 
“chy ray nsur ae. Mini returned with only ten votes to spare. recount was 
ot te firey Lloyd, Minister) 2 1.°, made in North Leeds, where, on the first count, the 


of Information. 
Mir, Robert Cary, Lord of the 
and Government Whip. 


Mr. Osbert Peake, 


retiring member, 
reasury, had a majority of 1 


Secretary to the T 


a ieaties Law. Minister the second count his majority was one less. 
0 ig air A a BEVIN AND MORRISON IN @ : 
Af Education. tee 3 The two Socialist leaders about whom their party | win On ¢( 
; aioe W. Mabane, Minister Of) were most anxious, Mr. bt ge Cranage Rigg? aoe : : 
| ; mMeCorquodale, Mr. Bevin, are both safe; so.are ™'r- Attlee and Mr. | ' 
Se cemiary Soustary. Minis- Greenwood; Sir soars Cripps made seed me Evening 
try of Labour. things in East Bristol, his majority being nearly 15, 0. The Socialists won Loridon. 
. ee: Us eat, Parliamentary Miss Ellen Wilkinson had an 11,000 majority. i et seats which W | 
“an Sani Pt | Of the new divisions so far declared the Socialists note total f 48, seat: 
- Capt. BR. A. Pilkington, Civil secured five and Conservatives four. ment, making 4 al of 46, sea 
Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Ralph Assheton, chairman of the Conservative | sible 62. 
eluate D. Scott, Parline erica. Party, was defeated by a woman Socialist in Rushcliffe. The Conservatives won on 
ceeretiighia lal He was the man at the head of the Election machine, 


son, Parlia-| and was responsible for organising the Conservati 


are. “ 
fi Sir Austen Fie 
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re massacred. At 


eturn, He polled 10,486 


17,000 at Warw ick. 
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29. After 
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ent Attlee, leader 
rime Minister, smi 
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The Socialists 


| The Wiltshire 
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The next 
step 


Evening Standard Political 


Correspondent 
wit the Socialists returned 
in & majority, Mer. 


Churchill has to decide on his 
next achon, 
He iw still the Prime Minister 
until a new Government is formed. 
Mr. Churchill- is expected i 
A summon a Cabinet meeting at the 
me earliest écible moment. With 
} hig Ministers—onls ac a i pet 
oe wilh dius Tie sua ON : 
‘The main paint to be decided 18 
whether. to resign at once or to 
meet Parliament and there be 
defeated on a Vou of no conb- 
dence. 


VISIT TO PALACE 


| The expectation i that 
Churchill will revign before 
Parliament reassemoies. 19 that 
case he will go to Buckifighem 
Palace, perhaps to-morrow. if ine 
King accepts nis resignation he will 
send for Mr. Attlee and invite him 
io form o Gevernment—the thi 3 
Socialist administration in British 


Bisio. 

cr. Attlee will endeavour te 

sek his team in time io meet 
ariament on the date already 


recedent of 
will consult 
colleaguee, 

wowed 


peed. 

Tf he follows jhe P 
Ranisay MacDonald he 
ber of his leading 
makers 

Mr. 
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Si fech in which 
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tive policy 
out: ned; 

A ‘other point which arises ix the 
futu he representation at the Big 
Thine Conference in Potsdam. 
| Me Attlee, 55 Frime Minister, 


will Callers, He will probably 
invilé Mr. C 

When Attlee went to 

Buckingham Palace to be 


wee 


of the Socialist Partt, wehe will 
ling after his. victory in hig oun 


hurehitl to accompany 
him. 7 











standard Reporter 
The 


ere held by tl by the quiet King, he said, 


“l’ve won the election”. 
George VI wryly replied, “I 
know. | heard it on the six 
o’clock news’. 


ly 12 seats, of 
the City of L 
The Socialist 








aig tag Ministry of} campaign, The Party's vice-chairman, Colonel Harold in ie London Loam aaron eomey ane mimose . 
_ Fuel and rowtr Mitchell, was also beaten : a Communist in the © End|to go on the baleony for hig speech. 
” Captain Charles Waterhause. : somal sacl ioe * jivision of, Stepney and the|Lady MacFarlane we* with Bim. 
po Secreiary, ard: Counting began at 9 a.m. In less than an hour | anthem par donna id ap Independent in| “General MacFarlane said very 
ef Trade. | came the first result—a Socialist gain at South Salford, .. saga shan Santee el Hammersmith North: few words Be Sane the coe 
, Mr, .P Emrys Evans, Parlla- which was the first to finish its count in the anly Rage! og sd West Wilts Fox-| The 23 seats gained from the sarge er maid he would 
entary * Secretary for the | previous election with a aebexes count, inf 1915. sounds, vetin nein pis seat a8 Conservatives. by the Socialists |pe In Paddingten at least once o 
oe + ‘Conservative at salts ury, wenliore: = werk, and ask anyone of any 
' Peter Thorneycroi! bour also ained Not th Salford. on to the balcony of the White atterse , Bethnal Green| political apinion to go to him wie 
Parliamentary Sec yetaty. Mr. Harold Macmillan, Secretary of State for Air, jHatt Hotel after the declaration SW. ago ore Be Me wich), | cede frou ies. 
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On 26 July 1945, the Labour Party secures a 
landslide win in the General Election 


“THE NATION... CAN 
BE ORGANISED FOR @ 
PEACE AND LIFE” 


DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE 





he 1945 election marked a watershed in British 


i history. It was generally believed that Winston 
Churchill - the nation’s war hero - was unbeatable, 


just as David Lloyd George had been in 1918, following his 





leadership of the country in World War I. Yet Churchill was 


soundly defeated by Clement Attlee's Labour Party in the 
aftermath of World War II. 

When Labour's victory was announced on 26 July 1945 
(three weeks after polling day, to enable those overseas in 
the forces to vote), it took the country by surprise. Labour 
had persuaded voters that it was the only party capable of 
building a post-war world, via social reforms including a 
National Health Service and the nationalisation of major 
industries. Labour took 48 per cent of the vote and, for the 
first time, gained a majority with an impressive 146 seats. 

The election was the first to be fought in Britain for ten 
years. The previous decade had seen massive change and 
a new, left-leaning consensus had gradually developed, 
with the 1942 Beveridge Report (which advocated a 
comprehensive welfare state) at its heart. The report’s 
proposals were welcomed throughout the country but, 
from Churchill, it received only lukewarm support. 

Churchill, the man who had doggedly led Britain to 
victory, was now out of step with the public mood. He 
was perceived as a ‘man of war’, not a suitable peacetime 
leader. Conservative numbers in the Commons dropped 
from 387 to 213. The Liberal Party was reduced to just 
12 seats. Among the mass of new Labour faces entering 
Parliament for the first time were future prime ministers 
Harold Wilson and James Callaghan. 


ALSO IN THE NEWS... 


Frank Forde became prime 
minister of Australia when the incumbent 
died in office. He was in office for 
just eight days, making him the most 
shortlived PM in Australian history. 


Art treasures worth an 
estimated $500 million, which had been 
looted by the Nazis during the war, were 
returned to two grateful galleries in 
Florence, Italy, by the US Army. 








WAR WOUNDS 
Winston Churchill 
addresses crowds in 
the Midlands on the 
campaign trail 
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HOMES FOR ALL 


DIUlalaremaalom (ol emelen el-ie 
cent of British homes had 
been destroyed. Labour 
gawsolelale(srem eva elelileliare 
yAoloMelole mere) tated i mire ey-s3 
over the next six years. 


A NEW 
FRONTIER 
ABOVE: A Labour 
supporter 
enthusiastically 
plasters up a 
campaign poster 
RIGHT: Clement 
Attlee and his wife 
Violet arrive at the 
Labour Party 
headquarters, 
London, on the day 
of their victory 


A B-25 Mitchell bomber 
crashed into New York’s Empire State 
Building during heavy fog. The structure 
withstood the hit, but three on board and 
11 people in the building died. 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY TALE OF... 


Magician, scientist, spy... The man who inspired lan 
Fleming’s James Bond certainly cast a spell on Queen Bess 


1527 BIRTH OF JOHN DEE, 
THE ORIGINAL 007 





Dr John Dee was one of the most respected and eminent men of his time, but 
his many enemies ensured that he was ridiculed and eventually forgotten 





ho was John 
Dee? Unlike his 
contemporaries Sir 


Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake 
and William Shakespeare (who is 
said to have based the magician 
Prospero in The Tempest on Dee) 
— who are securely bookmarked 
in our catalogue of British 
history - Dr Dee, astrologer and 
confidant to Queen Elizabeth I, 
has no such acknowledgment. 

He has been painted as a 
deluded man who looked to the 
stars for guidance, dabbled in 
alchemy and communed with 
angels. But an alternative view 
is that he was one of the most 
brilliant men of the Renaissance, 
whose contribution 
has been muddied by 
centuries of slander. He 
was a polymath, engaged 
with the most cutting- 
edge science of his day, 
which at the time was 
intertwined with magic, 
alchemy and the occult. 

John Dee was born 
on 13 July 1527, in 
London. His father was a 
minor courtier who sent his son 
to Cambridge at 15. His appetite 
for knowledge meant he slept 
only four hours a night, spending 
his waking hours studying Greek, 
Latin, geometry, mathematics, 
astronomy, navigation, scripture, 
law, medicine and cryptography - 
the art of writing codes. 

While still in his 20s, Dee was 
invited to lecture on algebra at 
the university in Paris. He swiftly 
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became the most successful 
lecturer on the Continent, 
packing halls and introducing the 
public to the +, -, x and + signs 
for the first time. 

Dee was England’s foremost 
scientist, respectful of - if not an 
advocate for - the controversial 
theory of heliocentrism (the 
astronomical model in which the 
planets all revolve around the 
Sun). He lifted astronomy from 
obscurity, taught mathematics 
and developed navigation systems 
that later would help to establish 
England’s naval superiority. 

While at the University of 
Louvain in the Netherlands, 

Dee studied the occult. This was 


“Elizabeth I wanted 
information about her 
enemies and needed a 
spy — the well-travelled 

and loyal Dr Dee was 


her man” 


not uncommon for the era’s 
intelligentsia, for whom science 
and magic were part of the quest 
to understand God. 


A STORM ON THE SPANISH 
When Elizabeth I took the English 
throne, she consulted Dee on a 
regular basis, and he even chose 
her coronation date. It was said 
he cast a spell on the Spanish 
Armada in 1588, which sent huge 


waves crashing down on their 
ships. A more likely explanation 
is that because he knew about 
meteorology, he was able to 
anticipate the storm. When 
the Spanish ships approached 
England, Dee suggested waiting. 
He correctly predicted that 
storms would destroy the Spanish 
fleet and it would be best to keep 
the English ships at bay. Most of 
the Spanish ships were lost or 
damaged and, when the storms 
subsided, the English ships 
disposed of the rest. It was Dee’s 
greatest moment. 

Queen Elizabeth saw his 
potential, and knew he could 
do more for her. She wanted 
information about her 
enemies and needed a spy 
— the well-travelled and 
loyal Dr Dee was her man. 
He used his position as a 
scientific and astrological 
adviser to accumulate the 
largest library in England 
at his house in Mortlake 
— 2,670 manuscripts, as 
opposed to Cambridge’s 451, 
and Oxford’s 379 — and to 
build a network of scientists, 
intellectuals and courtiers 
throughout Europe, which 
he likely used for intelligence 
gathering. Dee signed his letters 
to Elizabeth ‘007’. The two circles 
symbolised the eyes of Queen 
Elizabeth (‘for your eyes only’) 
and seven was the alchemist’s 
lucky number - something 
picked up centuries later by 
James Bond creator Ian Fleming. 





In 1555, Dee was charged 
with heresy for 
for Queen Mary 





and Princess Elizabeth. This 
charge was later increased to 
treason, but he managed to 
exonerate himself. 





Dee played an essential role in 
what one day became the British 
intelligence service. 


ANGELS AND DEMONS 

Dee spent his later years trying 
to communicate with angels. 
For years, he had attempted to 
apply his knowledge of optics to 
scrying, (conjuring spirits into a 
crystal). His experiments were 
unimpressive until 1582, when a 
bizarre character entered his life. 
Edward Kelley was a 26-year- 
old alcoholic with cropped ears 
(punishment for counterfeiting 
coins). He was also a scryer with 
a reputation for sorcery. Dee’s 
wife Jane loathed him, but Dee, 
believing Kelley had the knack, 
signed him up. 

Over the next ten years, the 
pair devoted themselves to 
contacting angels. When the 
spirits appeared, they would 
allegedly transmit prophecies 
and give pronouncements on 
the spiritual nature of mankind. 
Unfortunately, all that survives 
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LET’S GET SPIRITUAL 
ABOVE: This alphabet was 
invented by Dee to 
communicate with angels 
RIGHT: Dee and Kelley 
summon a mysterious spirit. 
Kelley would usually say 
Taket=]ahts1a Cela dnli (=m BY=x-) 
stared into a mirror 
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from these sessions are 

‘spirit diaries’, which were dug 
up in a field ten years after Dee’s 
death. These contain a completely 
new language, with its own 
grammar and syntax. Was it 
celestial lingo or, as 17th-century 
scientist Robert Hooke suggested, 
a code Dee used to send top- 
secret political information back 
to England? 

Dee left England in the 1580s 
for Poland, entrusting his house 
and library to the care of his 
brother-in-law. While away, 
his home was ransacked and 
his manuscripts were burnt or 
stolen. Shortly after Dee returned 
to England, plague swept the 
country, for which he was 
blamed. The plague took his wife 
and four of their eight children. 
When Elizabeth died in 1603, 
Dee lost his ability to defend 
himself from his many enemies 
— including James I, who liked to 
personally oversee the torture of 
women accused of witchcraft. 

Dee spent his final days alone 
in poverty, selling his books and 
casting astrological charts. He 
died at the considerable age of 
82, and was buried in Mortlake, 
but his gravestone has since 
disappeared. There is no 
monument to mark the life of one 
of the most learned scholars the 
world has ever produced. © 


FF) WHat bo You THINK? 
Know any other amazing figures who 
could be our next Extraordinary Tale? 
email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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LGBTQ¢+ rights in Britain 


OFFENCES 
ACT IS PASSED 


After centuries of persecution and 
prosecution, homosexuality is 
partially decriminalised, but there 


The road to equality 
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was still a long way to go before full ete ) — "SB Sexologist Havelock 
equality could be achieved procera Ellis publishes Sexual 
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to be accepted, 
not treated 


in the UK 
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oe @) consent is Same-sex 
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The age of consent for | Feiccticn (i equal rights a, @) @) 45 
~ male homosexual acts 7 the House to adopt | 


is reduced to 18 of Lords Section 28 is repealed 


Margaret Thatcher’s 
government introduces 
Section 28, which states a 
local authority “shall not 
promote homosexuality” 
or “promote the teaching... 
of the acceptability 
of homosexuality as 
a pretended family 
relationship” 


















2014 


Same-sex Marriage 
becomes legal in 
England, Wales 

and Scotlanwd 





GLOBAL LAWS AGAINST || 
HOMOSEXUALITY \ BM noMosexuAL ACTS 
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— Homosexual acts 
are illegal 
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march in Britain’s first Gay 
Pride Rally in London 





RELATIVELY | 
NEUTRAL 
No specific laws on 


gay rights 


Nas Homosexual acts 
- . are legal 
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Same-sex Marriage 
is allowed 


Same-sex marriage 
is allowed in some 
jurisdictions 
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WHAT 
HAPPENED NEXT? 


On 26 July 1953, Cuban Communists 
lead an armed revolt, ending in defeat 


1953 CASTRO’S | 
FAILED REVOLUTION 





In an effort to overthrow Cuba’s dictator, 
a young Fidel Castro attacks the Moncada 
Barracks, igniting the spark of rebellion 


city of Santiago de Cuba, 
around 150 men (and two 
women) led by Fidel Castro set 
off for the Moncada Barracks - a 
base of government troops — with 
revolution in mind. Although 
sheer audacity was not enough 
to secure victory that day, they 
unleashed a chain of events 

that would ultimately lead to a 
Communist takeover in 1959. 

Castro, a lawyer, had opposed 
the Cuban dictator Fulgencio 
Batista’s US-backed regime of 
1940-44. When Batista led a coup 
and took the presidency again in 
1952, Fidel and his brother Raul 
decided that to get rid of him 
once and for all, they would have 
to use non-legal means. 

The Moncada attack was the 
first step in their plan to acquire 
much-needed weapons and 
public support. To look the part, 
one of their contacts stole military 
uniforms from the army hospital 
he worked at. This allowed the 
rebels to gain initial access to the 
barracks by pretending that they 
had been sent from elsewhere in 
Cuba. Once inside, they would 
split up, seize the weapons, 
and distract the military by 
broadcasting fake messages. 





A s the Sun rose on the 


SHATTERED DREAMS 

The date was set for the early 
morning of 26 July — the day 
after the riotous St James fiestas 
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in Santiago - perhaps in the 
hope that many of the troops 
would still be hungover or 
drunk. However, their plan was 
doomed. Relying on the element 
of surprise as their main asset 
would — as Castro later wrote — 
be their downfall. As the men 
drove their convoy into the 
barracks, they broke away too 
early, and in a panic someone 
opened fire before they even got 
past the front gates, blowing their 
cover. Batista’s men (who were 
not as sluggish as the rebels had 
hoped) descended. 

Nearly 20 of the rebels were 
executed immediately, and most 
were soon captured. A few, 
including Fidel and Raul Castro, 
escaped into the mountains, 
but were soon caught and put 
on trial. Fidel, a trained lawyer, 
confidently provided his own 
defence. In what is now known 
as the famous ‘History will 
absolve me’ speech, he spoke for 
a dazzling four hours straight, 
criticising Batista and outlining 
his dreams for Cuba. 

The brothers served less 
than two years of their 15-year 
sentence. They were released only 
because Batista did not see them 
as a Serious threat. But just four 
years later, Castro would achieve 
his goal, and permanently unseat 
the dictator. Though they may 
have lost the battle at Moncada, 
they certainly won the war. © 


Talclamclacsiaal Olalcemalelaallitcia> 
the rebels, Batista ensured 
that Castro’s 

. However, Batista 
inadvertently gave Castro the 
publicity he wanted, 
generating a wave of new 
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Ficle!l Castro in court, 1953 





j A DAY TO 
REMEMBER 
RIGHT: On the 
day Castro 
ousted Batista 
in 1959, his 
supporters 
paraded through 
Havana with 
banners 
celebrating 

26 July 

BELOW: A poster 
implores its 
viewers to 
remember the 
heroes of 
Moncada 
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FLYING THE FLAG 
sRalcmirclomeolmusiswAcmelel hy 
Movement - a black-and-red 
banner with a ‘26’ emblem in 
the middle - has become the 
definitive symbol for the 
Comminist Party of Cuba. The 


military also wears an armband 
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iGLORIA ETERNA 
A LOS HEROES 
DEL MONCADA! 
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COVER STORY 
NAPOLEON 


THE LITTLE 
CORPORAL 
From being an outsider 
growing up in Corsica, 
Napoleon Bonaparte rose 
to become Europe's 
greatest military mind 
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NHERISP AND FALL y, 
OF A DICTATOR — 


A soldier who made himself an emperor, Napoleon 
Bonaparte towered over Europe. Jonny Wilkes charts 
the ups and downs of the great conqueror 
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COVER STORY 
NAPOLEON 


TEENAGE 
DREAMS 
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a young Napoleon 


considers his future 
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ach day at Longwood House 
was not very different from 
the last. The man living — or 
confined — there would be 
awoken early, sip a cup of 
tea or coffee in his white pique dressing 
gown and red Morocco slippers, then 
wash from a silver basin. Mornings 
could include a ride around the island 
(a speck in the South Atlantic 1,000 
miles from anywhere), but he found it 
humiliating to be followed by a British 
officer so put a stop to these excursions. 
Instead he Kept himself to the damp, 
windswept and rat-infested house, 
which stood alone so as better to be 
guarded by 125 sentries during the day, 
72 at night. He staved off boredom by 
taking long baths, reading, talking with 
companions and dictating his memoirs. 
Gardening became another keen hobby 
as he considered it expansion of territory 
against his jailors. In the evenings, he 
entertained his few friends with a five- 
course meal and reciting French writers 
such as Moliére, Corneille and Racine. 
The longer he could make these last, 
he remarked, meant a “victory against 
time”. After retiring, he slept on an iron 
camp bed, a reminder of his glory days in 
battle. This is how Napoleon Bonaparte 
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A young Napoleon came 
to the attention of 
Mirch <laalliisiamnce)elos)elisiaas) 
architect of the Revolution’s 
‘Reign of Terror’. After 
his downfall, Napoleon 
was briefly out under 
house arrest. 
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passed the final five and a half years 
of his life in the wake of the Battle of 
Waterloo in 1815. 

This had been the man who conquered 
continental Europe; the greatest military 
mind of his, perhaps any, time; a man 
whose battlefield nemesis, the Duke of 
Wellington, had described him as being 
worth 40,000 men. He had risen to be 
Emperor of France, then fallen to be 
prisoner of Saint Helena. 


THE OUTSIDER 


Napoleon’s career began 30 years before 
Waterloo, in 1785, when he graduated 
from the military academy in Paris. 
Although skilled in his studies and a 
ravenous reader of military strategies, 

it had been a trying education for the 
Corsican-born Napoleone di Buonaparte 
(he changed it to the more French- 
sounding name in 1796) as classmates 
always regarded him as an outsider, not 


CAPITAL GAIN 
In 1795, Napoleon 
quells a revolt in 
Paris with "a whiff 
of grapeshot” 
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helped by his strange accent. Then when 
his father died, the 15-year-old became 
head of his family. He ended up bringing 
them to France in 1793 after relations 
in Corsica, where he had advocated 
independence from the French, broke 
down. Yet while the beloved homeland 
rejected him, his adopted nation offered 
opportunities to flourish. 

Revolution swept through the country 
bringing about a new era, allowing the 





“THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON DESCRIBED 
NAPOLEON AS BEING 
WORTH 40,000 MEN” 





ambitious Napoleon to rise through the 
ranks. For his pivotal role in capturing 
the city of Toulon from royalists, during 
which he picked up a wound to the 
thigh, he became a brigadier-general at 
the age of 24. Coming to the rescue of 
the republic again in October 1795, he 
quashed a revolt in Paris that threatened 
to overthrow the National Convention. 
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< For this, he became military adviser to the new government, the 

Directory, and commander-in-chief of the French Army of Italy. 
Just before leaving on his highly successful Italian campaign, 

Napoleon became utterly besotted by, and married, a woman 
six years older than him, a widow of the guillotine named 
Joséphine de Beauharnais. The countless letters professing 
his love (often using extremely fruity language: “A kiss on 
your heart and one much lower down, much lower!”) did not 
stop her taking another lover. When he got suspicious, his 
tone dramatically shifted: “I don’t love you, not at all; on the 
contrary, I detest you. You’re a naughty, gawky, foolish slut”. 


MILITARY MIGHT 


While his marriage may have been tumultuous, the same could 
not be said about his record on the battlefield. The campaign 
gave early demonstrations of his military prowess: devastating 
speed of soldier movement, marshalling a mobile artillery, and 
concealing his true deployments to trick the enemy. The ‘Little 
Corporal’ returned to France a hero. 

Napoleon became the Directory’s only choice to lead their 
desired invasion of Britain. Although he quickly dismissed 
that idea, declaring that the French stood little chance at sea 
against the British navy, he did suggest that an attack on Egypt 
could cripple British trade routes to India. It was a canny move 
and got off to a victorious start in mid-1798 with Napoleon’s 
30,000 men flowing through Malta, landing at Alexandria and 
overcoming Egyptian forces at the Battle of the Pyramids on 
21 July. By using defensive ‘squares’, the French reportedly lost 
only 29 men in exchange for thousands of cavalry and infantry. 
| , The campaign, however, fell apart when the British 

THE EMPEROR STRIKES BACK obliterated the fleet at the Battle of the Nile on 1 August. With 
Present-day history buffs pala his army stranded on land, Napoleon marched into Syria 
the Battle of Austerlitz, poe i in early 1799 and began a brutal series of conquests, only 
Napoleon's greatest SS Le he being halted at Acre, in modern-day Israel. Napoleon had a 
\= aga | eae | = reputation for being loved by his men, but theories also 
= suggest he tested their loyalty dearly by having plague-ridden 
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THIS PIC: Napoleon lost just 29 men .« 
at the Battle of the Pyramids 
RIGHT: at 30, Napoleon becomes 
the most powerful man in France 
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“INTERNAL RIFTS AND MILITARY 
LOSSES HAD MADE THE 
GOVERNMENT VULNERABLE” 





soldiers poisoned so they would not slow 
the retreat. 

Yet this ultimate failure did nothing 
to ruin Napoleon’s reputation or rise 
to power. Internal rifts and military 
losses had made the French government 
vulnerable, and he spotted an 
opportunity. Abandoning his army and 
hightailing it back to Paris, he and a 
small group staged a bloodless coup on 
9 November, making him, at the age of 
30, the most powerful man in France. 

The uncertainty that let Napoleon 
become First Consul had persisted since 
the start of the Revolution, so he knew 
he needed stability. A military man to 
the core, he went on a characteristic 
offensive by driving the Austrians out 
of Italy at the Battle of Marengo on 14 
June 1800, while back home he set 
about building and reorganising his new 
Grande Armée and establishing new 
training academies. By 1802, he had 
managed to buy himself time by signing 
the Treaty of Amiens with the British to 
restore peace in Europe, albeit an uneasy 
one. It only lasted a year. 


What defined Napoleon’s years as 
First Consul were his wide-ranging 
reforms, designed with a mix of 
pragmatism and Enlightenment 
thinking. The Napoleonic Code rewrote 
civil law, while the judicial, police 
and education systems all underwent 
significant changes. Napoleon improved 
infrastructure; founded the country’s 
first central bank; instituted the Légion 
d’honneur to recognise military and 
civil achievements (it remains the 
country’s highest decoration); and 
completed the Louisiana Purchase, 
where France sold huge tracts of land 
to the United States for millions. And 
although far from religious himself, 
Napoleon signed the Concordat in 1801 
with the Pope, reconciling the Catholic 
Church with the Revolution. 


EMERGING EMPEROR 


All the while, Napoleon made himself 
more powerful. In 1802, a referendum 
overwhelmingly anointed him as 
‘consul for life’, a title that nonetheless 
still proved insufficient. Following the 


KEEPING THINGS CIVIL 


THE NAPOLEONIC 
CODE 


Near the end of 
his life, Napoleon 
fo [Tod f=] ¢=Yo bil AV 
real glory is not 
the 40 battles 
| won, for 
Waterloo’s 
defeat will 
fo [=S-4d ge)Yam dal =) 
memory of as 
many victories. 
sd ateLmateddaliate| 
will destroy, what will live 
forever, is my Civil Code.” 

WM at=My f=] ole) (=Xe) a) (om OCole(-Ma-) eo) f-lex-le ma al-Mocelnliediatep 
oko aligslelleaxe) avar-lale Med (Uiau-)a-Yom(-\\\.-Mey mo) q@-ts 
revolutionary France with a single, up-to-date set of 
FS oko) @icell| an(-t-] e-Mce) amd al-mocolel ald alam ce) om eld iia 
- with the help of Napoleon himself - to draft its 
2,281 articles. Enacted on 21 March 1804, the code 
oko) alex) a al-miaceihaceler-|m-laleme|aelelemedh’al Male] else: lm.) | meh 
fo) co) ol-Vaav male lals-mece)onleli(-vomuuidam-Mmonlh @eolmilel-le-lijan| 
and conservatism. So while all male citizens were 
fof e-]aix-Xe M=Xe [l=] male lala aal-mecele (-M-s-1n-] o) -Jal-e Mm ce) aal-Ja 
in keeping with the general law of the time, as 
LU] okey cel fat-hx-m xem aal-) auicltnl-) a-e) mma leriey-live ie 

sd dh at=) a vomel (-t-]ahvar-laleme-ia(elatclinvAm-lirem i aisemes me l=] a>) 
{Kolm ol- Wr Lect -S-4-9| o] (=o Mr-] | Pda l-mecole(-M's-s-Mlaldgele(U(x-lem Ke) 
FeVate mel ave (=) amy t-] ole) (=o) am-mete)aidge) m-laleM’ (lel me) aMne) 
Talaler=yalex= Wed hYd| Mocote(-s-mr-] gelllave mm ll] qe) el-m-]alem-\(-)a Mm dal) 
Americas. Its impact can still be seen in laws today. 
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Napoleon decided the security of his 
regime depended on a hereditary line of 
succession, so he made himself emperor. 
So France went from monarchy to 
revolution to empire in 15 years. 
At Napoleon’s lavish coronation 
at Notre Dame Cathedral on 
2 December 1804, Pope Pius 
VII presented the crown 
to the new emperor, 
who took it and 
placed it on his head, 
demonstrating how he 
reached the pinnacle of 
power in France by his 












DID 
YOU KNOW? 


PNinatelelelamrclaarelecmres 
being short, Napoleon 
was probably around 
5 foot 6 inches - about 
re Meleclelomalcielaie 


xelanuarsmulaasy 


own merit. 
The corpulent ceremony 

must have upset a great 

number of revolutionaries, who 

saw too many similarities with the pomp 

of the royals they had removed. Their 

concern would only be exacerbated 

when Napoleon became King of Italy 

in 1805, handing out titles to family 

and friends, and creating a nobility 

once again. He wanted the countries 

of Europe to see that France reigned 

supreme, but this inevitably meant war. 
The Battle of Trafalgar (Horatio Nelson 

in his finest, if final, hour) once again 

confirmed British naval superiority and 

spoiled Napoleon’s hopes of an invasion 

for good. On land, though, the Grande 

Armée seemed invincible, thanks to 

their leader’s brilliantly conceived 

and executed strategies. Napoleon 

demonstrated a mercurial ability to 

adapt to changing circumstances and 

still make quick commands. A year to 







the day after his coronation, 
he won his most spectacular 

victory at the Battle of Austerlitz, 
followed by defeats for the Prussians and 
the Russians. 

The resulting Treaty of Tilsit in 1807, 
signed on a raft in the middle of the 
Neman River, allowed Napoleon to 
return to France for the first time 
in 300 days. It added Russia to 
his ‘Continental System’ too - an 
attempt to diminish the British 
economy by forbidding trade with 
European powers and putting 
a price on their ships. Not all 
countries complied enthusiastically 
though. The most reluctant was 
Portugal, of which Napoleon then 





MAKE IT 
OFFICIAL 
Napoleon 

signs the 1801 
Concordat, 
reaffirming 
the Roman 
Catholic Church 
and restoring 
some papal power 


Napoleon escalated by appointing 
his brother Joseph as the new 
Spanish King and personally 
leading his Grande Armée across 
the Ebro River. During that 1808 
campaign, he crushed the Spanish 
and drove the British troops to 

the coast, before having to turn 





prepared another invasion. 

Initially, French troops marched 
through Spain with the permission of 
King Charles IV and occupied Lisbon, 
inciting revolts on the Iberian Peninsula. 


RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, 1812 


I Ee] eke) (=Yo)am-lale mrs move) (ey-s-t-] B=] daahYaced cey-s-X-1e Ma al- My (-Jaat-aMdh'd-) ame) a] 
24 June 1812 to intimidate Russia, but it turned out to be the 
UT aveKoyiate me) mal i-m-Jo0] lic-Mam Malm ocesit-lammelare(-Jam wiLdat-liM Gelnepse)’A 
systematically retreated and scorched the earth, which 

fol e-Lefef=ve Ma nl- Mi af c=JalodaMme(=1-) om lalxemdal-)iamc-Vaai xe) ava mal-Je Pm aal-io 

id aT=MeJ(e(=s-me (ome (om oy-|n4(-Mam- Mohd daal(omn’d(ouke) alar-| mm -fo) gele|ialome)a| 

y X=) ©) (=) 01] o=) ate bs a=W) Cekele|(=-j mre t-)’are) my F-] ele) (=X) a e-Mer-| a-1-1 4 
The French entered Moscow a week later, only to find it 
evacuated (Russians also set parts of the city on fire to 
deprive the invaders of shelter and supplies). The retreat 
Valo (=Yo Me] om ol-JialeM-\\c-1a Mm aale)a-mexey-14h’amfol fel (-Je-mar-lemlarieiaaled(-Jabs 
fod old aliave miele dal-Mmia-X-74lalemx-Jenlel-Vecldela-s-me) mela M-t-l aban alan ale 
disease devastated the ranks, and Russian forces pursued 
them all the way. A little over a sixth of the 600,000 men 
who marched into Russia crossed the river again. 
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his attention to a new Austrian 
threat in Bavaria. There, as the 
Peninsular War continued, Napoleon 
lost to an army at least twice the size 
of his at the Battle of Aspern-Essling 
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CROWN JEWELS 
As a way of solidifying his 
rule at a time of Bourbon 
attacks, Napoleon is elected 
emperor with 99% of the vote 


in May 1809. He quickly avenged his 
first defeat in a decade at Wagram, 

his largest engagement to date with 
his 154,000-strong force beating back 
158,000 Austrians. 

By 1811, Napoleon’s empire was at its 
greatest, encompassing Italy and parts of 
Germany and Holland. And he finally had 
a male heir. As he had no children with 
Joséphine, he divorced her and swiftly 
married Marie-Louise, the 18-year-old 
daughter of the Austrian Emperor. She 
gave birth to a son, named after his 
father and given the title ‘King of Rome’. 
Napoleon had been the most powerful 
figure in Europe for more than a decade, 
and now looked to establish a dynasty. 


MISGUIDED AMBITION 


Then came a blunder, a fatally arrogant 
overreach, which brought his empire 
crumbling down. “In five years,” he 
declared, “I shall be master of the world. 
There only remains Russia, but I shall 
crush her.” Having amassed an immense 
force of more than 600,000, Napoleon 
marched into Russia in June 1812 to deter 
them from forming an alliance with 
Britain and to drag them into line over 
the Continental System. By the time the 
dregs of his Grande Armée stumbled out 
that November - some 400,000 having 
perished from starvation, a freezing 
winter and a merciless foe - many 
thought Napoleon could never recover. 
Suddenly, the political map of Europe 
shifted. Countries defied Napoleon by 
pulling their soldiers from his ranks. The 
British, Spanish and Portuguese pushed 
the French back over the Pyrenees in the 
Peninsular War and another coalition 
formed against him. Napoleon still 
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BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 1815 

WV/-1 aVae-Xoleo)alr-]iX-V amy t=] ole) (-Xolamal-lom eleli(-teMe)im-Ma-l40lanM com elo)’ \(-) an lam t-1 Poe 
al Rm-Jeal elia=meots]aal-modesiallave melo) iam: mi-toce) ale Malan a (= Male) el-ve meme lr-s1p 
yet another coalition formed against him - Britain, Prussia, Austria 
Valo Mi Lets-1t- Mem ohio al Clave ol-sie)c-Manl-liar-lasal(-smecoleiCoMmelalix- mete Mme) a] 

18 June, at Waterloo in present-day Belgium, 72,000 French 
Xo} fo [(=Ve-m r-(x-lo M-Mot- Mel elL@ rid ge)aleM-lii(-Xe Mm cel c= me lave(-) am da(-m DIU] ¢- medi 
Wellington. While the fighting seemed even (Wellington called the 
battle “the nearest-run thing you ever saw in your life”), Napoleon 
nat-lo(-Wit-Load(ot-]-Va ce) smu faved ecelfaveMt-lelavevaliale mal (mina) el-lat-] MClUt-| com cele) 
late. Perhaps more significantly, he had waited until 
ualelet=h mm el-Vie)c-Melgel-Valalemelemlalitt-lm-lat-(o) @limelace(-) anne) 
=} md al-Waalerelehvare|celelaveme| a’amei a alaleMCI-le)at-lace 
Lebrecht von Blucher’s Prussians time to enter A 
the fray later on. They smashed against his right / 
flank and the battle was lost. Four days later, 
Napoleon abdicated again - for the last time. 
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There were numerous plans to 
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< proved formidable on the battlefield, 
but the Battle of Leipzig in October 1813 
saw the Russians, Prussians, Austrians 
and Swedes achieve the decisive victory. 
The ‘Battle of the Nations’, as it became 
known, left 38,000 French dead or 
wounded and 20,000 captured. 

France found itself attacked on all 
frontiers and its people, who had 
cheered Napoleon when he seemed 
invincible, now grew discontent over 
the ongoing wars, conscription and 
the numbers dying in battle. The 
legislative assembly, the Senate and 
his own generals turned on Napoleon, 
leaving the emperor no choice but to 
abdicate on 6 April 1814. In his place, the 
monarchy would be restored to France 
under King Louis XVII. 

It was agreed to send Napoleon into 
exile on the Mediterranean island of 
Elba, where he would have sovereignty, 
an annual income and a guard of 400 
volunteers. Perhaps to go out on his own 
terms, the 45-year-old attempted suicide 
by taking a poison pill he had carried 

| since Russia, but it had lost its potency 
bigeye emer Mk and failed to kill him. Instead, he arrived 
cher para Sencican on Elba on 4 May, and many thought 
were the cause of his great that would be the end of Napoleon. 
humiliation at Waterloo They were wrong. His time on the 
—— ‘ island lasted less than a year. Facing a 
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“FRANCE FOUND ITSELF ATTACKED 
ON ALL FRONTIERS AND ITS PEOPLE 
GREW DISCONTENT” 





(who had been sent to Austria), being 
denied his income and being aware of 
how the Bourbon Restoration of the 
monarchy rankled with the French 
people, he plotted a return. 

Napoleon landed in France on 
1 March 1815 with a guard of several 
hundred soldiers and headed north 
to Paris, gathering support along the 
way. When he reached the capital on 
20 March, Louis XVIII had already fled 
and Napoleon, with an army already 
behind him, took power immediately. 
So began his second rule, known as the 
Hundred Days. 


THE SECOND EXILE 


With an alliance of Britain, Prussia, 
Austria and Russia preparing for war 
against the “Corsican ogre”, Napoleon 
wasted no time mustering 120,000 


men for an offensive strike into Belgium. 


He landed the first blow at the Battle 
of Ligny on 16 June, but at Waterloo 
could not repeat his earlier military 
glories. Following his final defeat, 
Napoleon abdicated again on 22 June 
and went back into exile. This time, 
though, the British chose their distant, 
remote territory Saint Helena as 
Napoleon’s prison. 





It took ten weeks for HMS Bellerophon 
to get to the South Atlantic island and 
when he first saw his new home through 
his field glasses, Napoleon commented: 
“It’s not an attractive place. I should 
have done better to remain in Egypt.” It 
became clear early on that any hope of 
escape — and there were plans - would 
be extremely slim. The British had 
Napoleon constantly under watch and 
the sight of an approaching boat would 
signal some 500 guns to be manned. 

So Napoleon, cut off from the world 
he had shaped for so long, settled in to 
a life that would be nothing but tedious 
when compared to the achievements of 
his life. All he could do was relive them 
for his memoirs, which have helped 
define his legacy and reputation ever 
since. Napoleon’s health began to fail 
in 1817, limiting what he could do with 
his days even further. He died, likely 
from stomach cancer, on 5 May 1821 at 
the age of 51, lying in that iron camp 
bed that reminded him of how he once 
conquered Europe. 
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Could Napoleon have avoided his downfall? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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Ancient Greece’s most brutal 
city-state may seem legendary, © = 
but the harsh way of life depicted 
in the movies was very real-" ; 


Words: Alice Barnes-Brown 
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Greek city-states _ 


The Ancient Greek civilisation v ras 
ae: ; ay made up of hundreds of city-states 
me Ye known as ‘poleis’. These were 
ee (onntige ~ essentially groups of villages that 
Olympia eo ee had banded together in order to 
sparta® | ee Sea, improve security and trade. D ) vit 
re See) «all worshipping the same gods and 
speaking the same language, each polis 
had its own government and army, é 
war between them was not uncommot 
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~ SURVIVE SPARTA? 


ing Leonidas was not one to be 
crossed. As the leader of Sparta, 

a notorious Greek city-state, he 
had gained a reputation as a man 
of astute military prowess — not to 
mention ruthlessness. Yet, one day, a messenger 
arrived at the city gates demanding submission 
to Sparta's mortal enemy, the Persian Empire. 
Unsurprisingly, the well-oiled Greek had other 
ideas, and booted the unfortunate man into a ; i | y 1 AM. 
deep well. It defied all the laws of the time, but —— Ae ae. * AWN oS 
Leonidas was a man who lived by his own rules. ~~ A hi! sit. » By 
This, after all, was Sparta. 

This memorable scene from the 
2007 film 300 - based on an 
account by the fifth-century-BC 
chronicler Herodotus - has 
since shaped our perception 
of a once-great civilisation. 
But who were this diehard 
bunch of warriors, and what 
was life really like for the 
average Spartan? 















WARRIOR KING 

Leonidas became a 
hero of self-sacrifice [ae 
long after his death ZmN 





THE REA 
Leonidas throws the 
Persian messenger 
into the well 


water as most other parents did, 
to single out those who suffered 
IN THE BEGINNING ee | N from convulsions or went into 
The region of Sparta in southern SS = =—=— shock. The baby was then taken toa 
Greece (modern-day Laconia) has been council of elders, who decided whether it 


occupied since at least os = would live or die. Any who 
74 
Infirm infants 






parents had to adopt a tough-love approach - there 


the sixth millennium BC. were deemed weak or had ~=was no room for mollycoddling. From childhood, 


In the Late Bronze Age visible imperfections would the Spartan values of obedience, ruggedness and 
(1600-1100 BC), it was W O U L ad b ra be cast out. Ancient sources discipline were rigorously instilled into young 
invaded by Macedonian such as Plutarch claimed minds. To ensure that they were not spoiled (which 


is how the Spartans viewed other Greek children) 
growing boys and girls were fed on diets of stodgy, 
plain food. Any complaints, cries or temper 
tantrums were punished or simply ignored. In fact, 
Spartan nannies and wet nurses were highly sought 
after all over Greece due to their no-nonsense style 
of childcare. 

Additionally, children were forcibly conditioned 
not to be afraid of the dark, and were left alone for 
extended periods of time. This experience would be 
vital for armed service, and they quickly learned that 
strength was key to survival. 

When children reached 
the age of seven, their 
gender roles were 
firmly set in stone. 
Girls would 


tribes from the north, 
who set about expanding 
its borders. Because of 
Sparta’s mountainous 
surroundings, it 

never had a need for 
fortification, and by the 
seventh century BC, it 
was the dominant land- 


CEFEMONIOUSLY ererrnusy wxea mos 
tossed INTO Q Bribe LerofMount 
chasm at the [{euieihe weet 
foot of Mount 
Seatac  baygetus” 
However, few Spartans 


die from exposure. 

If a baby managed to 
avoid an early grave, it 
could finally be returned 

could enjoy the privilege their exhalted position 
in the region might have offered. For most, life 
was tough from start to finish. 

To simply be born into this exclusive society 


to the comfort of the 
home. But Spartan childhood was nothing like 
did not guarantee you a place within it. Spartan 
mothers bathed newborn boys in wine, not 


the idyllic, carefree youth Greek children often 
enjoy today. Since many fathers were away at war 
or performing other military duties, they were 
raised mostly by single mothers. In order for their 
offspring to survive the harsh Spartan system, 





TIMELINE Sparta, from legend to tourist attraction 
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STH CENTURY BC 


Vv Lycurgus, the 
arguably mythical 
Spartan leader, builds 
the kingdom into a 
unified military 
society, under the 
instruction of the 
Oracle at Delphi. 


7TH CENTURY BC 


The newly reformed 
society successfully 
invades its neighbours, 
Messenia, and enslaves 
its populace. This 
creates the first 
helots, and their 

| descendants are 
». also destined 
to be slaves. 










550 BC 


During an attempt to 
conquer Arcadia, the 
Spartans are so 
confident of victory that 
they bring chains, to 
shackle their new slaves, 
with them. However, 
they lose, and the chains 
are put on display in 
Arcadia for centuries. 


494 BC 


Spartan king Cleomenes 
tries to invade Argos. 
Though he fails to take 
the city itself, he defeats 
its people, and may have 
burned 5,000 of them 
to death. He is tried in 
his home city for 
impiety, but is 
miraculously acquitted. 


490 BC 


A Athens asks Sparta for 
help fighting the Persians 
at Marathon. Sparta 
refuses to move until the 
full moon rises (marking 
the end of their Apollo 
festival). They arrive one 
day after the battle - 
when the Athenians have 
already triumphed. 





remain with their mothers at home, but boys 
were plucked from the hearth and placed into 
brutal, state-sponsored military education - the 
agoge. This barrack-style school was compulsory 
for all male Spartans (known as ‘Spartiates’), 
and existed for the purpose of creating soldiers. 
The youngest members of the agoge - or fresh 
meat, rather - were subjected to some of the 
most difficult challenges a Spartan could face. 
Regular athletic and gymnastic competitions 
were held, which boys and girls both 
participated in, and were largely conducted in 
the nude. However, this was the fun side of the 
agoge; it would get much worse than this. 


CLOTHING FOR ALL SEASONS 


Despite the extremely hot Greek summers and 
the chilly winters, students were allocated only 
one piece of clothing for the entire year. The 
traditional Spartan red cloak (crimson, allegedly 
so that if they were wounded the blood 
wouldn’t show) would have to suffice for all 
seasons. Theoretically, it would force its wearer 
to be resourceful, and prepare them for harsh 


battle conditions. » 


480 BC 


V It’s Sparta’s turn to 
fight the Persians. Three 
hundred Spartans make a 
last stand at Thermopylae, 


479 BC 


Sparta strikes back at 
the Battle of Plataea, in 
which they and other 
Greek armies attack a 


SLAVERY 


Whilst Spartan men and women were 
oLU ESV ¢=1=) o)lale miles) alem=t-idiaromaiaamaal=ila 
compatriots, the slaves (known as helots) 
kept the city-state afloat. Originally 
from Messenia, Sparta’s conquered 
al=¥he)n] oXe)6| o-fum 4 a\=wm al=¥ (eo) a-mir-)aaal-vomaal-m(-laler 
im=ale(=Yo Mm Kom ual-W alolel-x-Mar-]ale mote) pal-ia laaless 
oxo) \¢=Yo m=] ux=) am dato meodali(ela-)aMmlam=>.Covat-lale (=i ce) a 
id atv) am t-]elele] em dal=Van (=) a-We c-e m=] ale Mm aleleri-ve p 
Tale mexecer-I-ilear-lihvarslileduc-vem nom <-\-] om mal=ile 
own Messenian customs and dress. 

>) Fe NVA=) AYA OX =ote) aal=mcvoms eo) c=\\e-1 (Jalan lam-larel(=vale 
J of] a= Ma al-| am dato al=)(o)a-molelaalelaalel-)a-ve, 
Spartans by seven to one in 479 BC. After 
the first helot revolts, the slaves were 
{=1>1 as ows exe) ay-imt-| alma dala=t-] ai koma al--foled[-]| 


DRUNK 
AGAIN 

A Spartan family 
points and jeers 
at a forcibly 
drunken helot 


464 BC 


A violent act of the gods 
strikes the city, in the 
form of a 7.2 magnitude 
earthquake (estimated 


464 BC 


Using the golden 
opportunity provided by 
the earthquake, the 
helots attack Sparta 


ju dU (oud Ui g@-We) mes) of-) at- Mm lala-ie-]it-14(e)a mm dal) 
=I 0) alo) ¢-eo [=o g=1-Xe I dal-] Mau al=m eLele) au a=) fe) am \\(-1 a>) 
to be annually culled, so the fearsome 
Of a's ol X=\t- mo) (ol .¢-1e Mela mm dal-m-Jaat-)amr-) ale mi4 celal, 
ro} al=s-m [alma al=We(=t-(eme)malrel alm 

When they weren’t being murdered 
Tale |de)’{=¥-eam 4 al=¥es) ey-] aes] alm aatsle(-mc1e| c-m dal=) 
surviving helots knew their place. One 
r=) aalel em laved(e(=)almmel=v-1el dl] ol=v-m al-med id 4-1 al 
co) cod fale Mal-)| aecit-\YA-som Rome l dlal,@x-varelelela 
Tater (eix=te Mm dlal-muome(-\mmdal-Jaameliiavemelaelal, 
(EXo)nat=idallave mm dar=ws) ek-] a=] arom elei (em al-\\/-) arele) 
id al=vaakx-)hY4=t-D Mma aL=lale ey) ccleliavemuatsvaamaalceletela 
the streets for all to see. This humiliated 
i al=we al=) (eo) a-ear- | ale (=) m= oy- (eM =).¢-) an] eo) (=k) ars] 
id al=macole late metalivola-lamyc-1xevaliaten 





460 BC 


A Horrified by Sparta’s 
treatment of its Greek 
slaves, relations between 


while it is weak and its 
citizen base is depleted, 
sparking a large-scale 
revolt that lasts for a 
number of years. 


on the modern Richter 
Scale). It destroys much 
of Sparta, and even 
takes chunks off nearby 
Mount Taygetus. 


Persian camp, killing 
many men who are 
trapped inside - and 
turning the tide of the 
Persian invasion. 


until they are betrayed 


Athens and Sparta 
and slaughtered. 


become strained. 
Alarmed by each other’s 
power, the two start 
fighting the First 
Peloponnesian War. 


TIMELINE CONTINUE OVERLEAF > 
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< Nor was their bed a place to seek comfort, as 


it consisted solely of a simple reed mat, made 
by the boys themselves, who would gather 
the necessary materials from the banks of the 
nearby Eurotas river. 

Food was equally wanting in appeal. A sloppy, 
black broth (a disgusting concoction of vinegar, 
pork and blood) was dished up in the canteen 
most days. Masters carefully calculated portion 
sizes to ensure that the boys would not starve, 
but were constantly hungry. To prepare them 
for military campaigns, pupils were actively 
encouraged to steal more food. If they were 
caught, they were punished — but only for not 
being sly enough. 

Fear and weakness were seen almost as 
criminal traits. Young Spartans often picked 
fights with one another to prove their strength 
and fearlessness. One of the most brutal shows 
of strength was the ‘diamastigosis’. This involved 
taking a group of boys to the local temple (the 
Temple of Artemis, goddess of hunting), and 
flogging them to within an inch of their lives. 

If they survived 11 years of this, pupils - by 
now aged 18 - graduated to the Spartan reserve 
army. This was an opportunity to utilise the 
Skills they had spent years developing, and gave 
them some experience of actual military life. 
Additionally, those young men who showed 
outstanding leadership skills were invited 
to join the eerie Crypteia - a secret police 
force designed to spy on and intimidate any 
troublemaking slaves who might pose a threat 
to the rigid social hierarchy. 


VOTING TASTES 


When a man turned 20, greater expectations 
and responsibilities were piled on. Still he was 
forbidden from returning home. Instead, it 
was a public mess-group, Known as a syssitia, 
that would be his home for the next decade. 
Though it was compulsory, entrance was not 
guaranteed. A soldier had to be elected to his 
chosen mess by its existing members. 

This election was unconventional, to say the 
least. Members voted using bread. If they didn’t 
like the candidate, they would squash their 
chunk and put it back in the bowl, signifying 
their distaste. In the instance that a man hadn’t 
been permitted to enter the syssitia by the age 
of 30, he could never become a full Spartan 


in ——_ — —— 


NAKED AMBITION |) jy. 3 
To the shock of many ae 
other Greeks, Spartans 
trained in the nude 







“Young Spartans often picked 
fights with one another to prove 
their strength and fearlessness” 


citizen. On top of this, he was now a full-time 
member of the Spartan army, and could be 
called away to combat at any moment. 

Life in the syssitia was like a continuation 
of the agoge, incorporating all of its worst 
elements. The military mindset continued to 
prevail, and life was never easy. Members had to 
attend every day without fail, or risk losing their 


chance of citizenship. Men who owned farms 
were required to donate some of their produce 
to the kitchens. But the pathetic portion sizes 
and bland food remained the same, designed 
to prevent overindulgence and obesity. Indeed, 
any Spartan who had (somehow) managed 

to become overweight was subject to public 
ridicule and shame, and could even face being 








A Once the peace of the 
first war has dissolved, 
Athens and Sparta go 
head-to-head again in the 
main Peloponnesian War. 
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414 BC 


When Athens tries to 
take Syracuse, a Spartan 
ally based on Sicily, 
Sparta sends a force to 
reconquer it. After a full 
lunar eclipse, Athens 
superstitiously stays put, 
giving the Spartans 
enough time to trap and 
defeat them. 
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404 BC 


Once Athens surrenders, 
an uneasy peace is 
brokered. Spartan 
leader Lysander installs 
a puppet Athenian 
government consisting 
of 30 tyrants, who 
murder a number of 
citizens. They are ousted 
the following year. 


395 BC 


A group of states, 
including Athens and 
Thebes, initiate the 
Corinthian War as they 
are alarmed at Sparta’s 
aggressive expansion. 
The Persians initially 
support them, but they 
later switch to the 
Spartan side. 


371 BC 


Though the Corinthian 
war has finished, Sparta 
and Thebes are still 
fighting. The Thebans 
use new marching 
tactics to inflict a 
crushing defeat on 
Sparta at the Battle of 
Leuctra, from which they 
never recover. 





ABOVE: Before 

the Battle of 
Thermopylae, the 
Spartans sacrifice a 
lamb, in the hope of 
pleasing the gods 
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banished from the mess hall altogether. 

If a Spartiate had managed to jump all these 
hurdles, he was finally granted the honour of 
full citizenship when he turned 30. He was 
also permitted to leave the barracks and start a 
family of his own, now able to officially marry. 
Of course, some men did get hitched before this 

age, but would have to stealthily sneak 
out of the mess under of the cover 
of darkness to visit their wives. 


LEFT: This statuette 








jl] & * “ana of Artemis dates 
Ae) a ~—ofrom approximately 
og ar rT } 9h «2650 BC, and may 
9) > ae have been used as 
L ia diel eS - an offering 


fun. Its citizens were known for their devotion 
to the gods, especially when those gods had 
festivals to be celebrated. These would often take 
place over several days, and all Spartan citizens 
would participate. There would be singing and 
dancing, as well as tasty grub. A welcome break 
from unappetising barrack food, festival feasting 
would include an array of cheese, bread, honey 
and figs, all washed down with a healthy gulp 
of wine - watered down, of course, for only 
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337 BC 


< After 
Philip Il of 
Macedon has 
conquered 

most of the 
Peloponnese, 

all of its states join his 

new league for stability 
and protection - except 
Sparta, which refuses. 


— Though Sparta had a 
reputation for working hard, 
it also knew how to have 


229 BC 


In a last-ditch attempt to 
restore Sparta’s 
greatness, Cleomenes III 
implements a set of 
reforms - including the 
creation of 4,000 new 
Spartan citizens, and the 
redistribution of land - 
even to those who 
lacked full citizenship. 


barbarians drank it straight. 
Indeed, Spartans took their partying (all in 
the name of the gods, obviously) so seriously 


146 BC 


Sparta, along with the 
rest of Greece, is 
invaded by Rome after 
the Battle of Corinth. 
The Spartan way of life 
becomes something of a 
tourist attraction for 
Rome’s wealthy citizens. 
Emperor Augustus 
himself visits a syssitia. 


AD 396 


Vv Visigoth chief Alaric 
lays waste to Sparta. 
After the attack, the 
town is abandoned. 
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that they often turned up to battles or disputes 
late. For example, the Spartans arrived to the 
Battle of Marathon after it was over, as they were 
busy celebrating a festival to Apollo. 

Even when a battle was going on, the gods 
played an important role. Before and after 
each fight, they would make sacrifices to the 
war god Ares. The animal chosen for slaughter 
afterwards depended on the outcome of the 
battle. According to Plutarch, if the Spartans 
won by outsmarting the enemy, they would 
sacrifice a bull. If it was a victory by sheer force, 
they would sacrifice a lesser animal (like a 
chicken), to encourage soldiers to improve their 
battle tactics. 


INTO BATTLE 


Sparta’s military reputation was almost 
unrivalled in the ancient world. They typically 
marched in phalanx formation, singing 

campaign songs and driving fear into the hearts 
of the enemy. In this formation, no man was 
higher than the other — except for the slaves, 

who accompanied each Spartan into the battle. 
Not only did Spartans act the part - they looked > 


1834 


In a new wave of 
Greek nationalism, the 
Bavarian King Otto 
orders the re-founding 
of Sparta. Nea Sparti 
(New Sparta) is now 
home to almost 
20,000 people, and 
does a thriving olive 
and citrus trade. 
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fictionalised acc 
of Thermopyla 


< it. Alongside their signature 
crimson cloak, hoplite soldiers 
wore bronze helmets, underneath 
which were concealed their long 
and flowing locks. Every other 
Spartan, except unmarried 
women, had to Keep their hair 
short - the long hair was a status 
symbol. Supposedly, they spent 
considerable time combing their 
hair before going to war. 

The rest of their armour and 
weaponry was also usually 
bronze. Their shields, engraved 
with the Greek letter lambda 
(standing for Laconia, the 
region around Sparta) were 
of crucial importance. It 
symbolised honour, and no 
decent soldier would come 
back from battle without Laconia, | will raze it to 
it. Mothers are rumoured to ecg elo e 

that helped to create laws and 


. _ Spartans sent a simple / 
have said to their sons, upon Lew reply: “If”. > 
presenting them with the AS make judgements. If elected, 


Shield, “Come back home with they would serve on it until the 
this, or on it.” end of their natural lives. When they 
Surrender was unthinkable. Those died, they would be buried, but without a 
who did were ostracised by society, and headstone - these were only given to men who 
sometimes driven to suicide — if they were had died in battle, or women who had perished 
unable to regain their honour by dying in in childbirth. Their only legacy would be their 
another battle. children, who, like their parents, would also 


have to survive the brutality of Sparta. © 
COME FULL CIRCLE 


In the event that a man survived his lengthy ej] =a me (ele) qa) ( Py 


40-year career as an active soldier, he was 
BOOKS 


finally allowed to retire from duty at the age 
of 60. Despite the difficulty, all that hard work The Spartans: An Epic History (2013), written by Cambridge professor Paul 
(artledge, is a comprehensive guide to Sparta’s peak period. 


may have been worthwhile. Elderly citizens 
were shown much more respect in Sparta Plutarch’s On Sparta, written in the first century BC, provides one of the 
most detailed, surviving accounts of the ancient civilisation. 


than anywhere else in Greece. At last, a man 
(ar : 
©) FA wuaro you THINK? 


wouldn't have to perform compulsory army 
drills, or train, or fight in battle. If he so wished, 

Could you have survived? How does Sparta shape up in 
comparison to other parts of Ancient Greece? 


he could fill his days with crafting, spend time 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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When Philip Il of 


Mrelexcrol@lamualéctoleslalse nue) 
invade, he said “If | reach 


Men who reached this senior 
age were also encouraged 
to become politicians, and 
serve on the Gerousia, a 
council of 28 elder statesmen 









with his wife, or tell his grandchildren stories of 
his glory days. 
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This ampitheatre, in i 
the modern town of Yee ee 
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Though 

fe) glean (ot=] Mie) g 
gymnastics, 
Spartan 
women’s short 
tunics caused 
F et= Tale te] | 


WOMEN 


Unlike in other Greek cities, women 
in Sparta received a state-sponsored 
=Yo[Uler-} ule) a Mm sal (olai=>.4 ©) @=s-3-1-16 iW al=) 
Tan) eke) airs) alex=Wo) am ©) ah’s-Jlot=] Makdal=t-t-mr-]ale| 
aalodual=yaalelele Mim lM al-M=)\,-) aa ©) ole] pat-lale 
Spartans also allowed women to wear 
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imome | dh’{-maal=)i ame) aa molat-ldlel ace 

They also possessed more rights 
than other Greek women - they were 
exey-s-}] 0) ham el=Vaaalinn-vem meme |h\.e) cx maal=l 4 
al Ukyey=|aleb-wur-lalemecolUlrome)Jamaal-liaxe\ ian 
(e) ce) oX=1 a a's la MmrsLoummn', ce) aal=v ame) 2al-veme)\(-) are) 
dali ceme) m=) | Ms) et-lax-lal(-)ale Mmmm atslal.¢om comm dal) 
hardworking slaves, they were liberated 
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Toma’ \(olaal=lalatslemual=m di aal- mem 0) ¢-loud i=) 
ro WA aalatss-id lescmrs] ale pats) atslol-maal-il au elae) el-lan'e 

Marriage in Sparta was also 
UT ated at-]¢-(oin=) aiid (ome) mCi a=\-\er- Man a'o) nal=Ja) 
were married relatively late, aged 
YAO €-\-e) 0) ekes-1-1e mi kom dal-W ol-Xellalaliare 
of puberty), the theory being that 
al=Y-]hdall=)ametalicelazlamevelel (eM el-m ole) aa mm)ialer= 
aatslanaecelel e)(=-mi"{-1e(e (=e mall (=m aalqJamuc=) c= 
still in the syssitia, Soartan wives had 
aale) com larei=) ex=Jale (=) alors Maremma al=¥/ am alelsj eye) ale ls 
were away from home most of the time. 
sX=Yors 10 iX-We) mm Wal loPan'e) pal-Jamelelvemece)alele leas 
business affairs on behalf of their 
al Ukjey-lalob-wm=1e i molalileloliauaMm c-l-m-i4 11 maar) 
alke}a=s-1 am ale) alelelamaal-lur- es) el-lan-lamcelaatsla 
exe] 0] fe Me)elt-liaP 

aM al=mCla=\-) af o)ali (ese) e)al-)aw-Vainela (= 
believed that the fall of Soarta was due 
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aalecod alm ole)'."(-) atemt=)alemm ale} mi xoml inom a=) e\-v-] K-10 
VVe=] am KoyS-1 =SB= @ 10-1 =) aie) ms) eY-] at- Mn Cle) gee) 
Gu al=ma di i-mk eo) me =Xe) al (ot-t-p im el-telel-vemxomellar-la 
When asked why Spartan women were 
the only ones to wield power over men, = ee 
she boldly replied, “Because we are the i 
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PUBLISHING 


The Destination for Military History 


Soaring high above Europe and Asia as 
well as the vast expanse of the Pacific, 
Allied and Axis pilots engaged in a deadly 
battle for control of the skies in World 
War I]. Whoever won the skies would 
win the war. 
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quality, this spectacular volume pays 
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Featuring first-hand accounts from the pilots who 
flew her, and breathtaking images of the Hurricanes 
still in flight, this lavish volume celebrates the 
history of the RAF's true workhorse. 
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Her novels have come to define Regency England, and she is now 
remembered as one of history’s wittiest writers. But Jane Austen 
hasn’t always Known success. On the bicentenary of her death, 
Sandra Lawrence tells her story. 
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THE HISTORY MAKERS 
JANE AUSTEN 


ublished anonymously and poorly 
known during her lifetime, by 

the early Victorian period Jane 
Austen was hopelessly outdated. 
Charlotte Bronté, admittedly 
Austen’s literary polar opposite, spent several 
letters describing her dislike of a world she 
saw as prim, proper and up-tight, “shrewd and 
observant” but whose “carefully fenced and 
highly cultivated gardens” saw “no glimpse of a 
bright, vivid physiognomy, no open country, no 
fresh air”. 

Austen’s detractors remain, yet this summer, 
exactly 200 years since her death, hers will be 
the publicly endorsed face of the new ten- 
pound note. Subject of movies, books, TV, radio, 
graphic novels, apps, tourist trails, games, 
Bollywood-style reboots - even soft porn and 
zombies — she is more popular than ever and, 
unusually, as much for herself as her work. bastalec ali ahr BOAREEE 

Born in Steventon, Hampshire, on 16 parents RIGHT: Jane and Cassandra 
December 1775, Jane was the seventh of eight in their garden in Steventon 
children. Her father, George Austen, was 
rector of Steventon church. He had married 
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ABOVE: Tom Lefroy, an Irish 
barrister with whom Jane 


Cassandra Leigh, from a considerably better-off | Cassandra was sent to a schoolmistress in went to boarding school, but the fees proved too 
background, and was bestowed the Steventon Oxford, Jane insisted on going too. They moved much for the Reverend Austen, and the rest of 
living by a cousin, Thomas Knight, just as things with their teacher to Southampton, but the Jane’s education came mainly from free access 
became financially precarious. school closed after an outbreak of infectious to her father’s considerable library. She read 
Jane was inseparable from her older sister disease (possibly typhus). It was a close thing; pretty much anything she could lay her hands 
Cassandra (named for her mother). When Jane nearly died. On their recovery, the girls on, from scholarly works to popular novels. Her 


father indulged her obvious passion for writing, 
supplying Jane with paper and ink. The whole 


- | a mM) Nn ot at a [ L j Nn a h U mM) Oo U i fo ¢ family listened to her many short stories, satires 


and poems, including the novella Lady Susan, a 


writi Ng, | mM U st write Oo rn tl i L } El mM’? caustic portrait of a scheming society woman. 


Jane’s first novel, entitled Elinor and 


Jane Austen, in a letter to her sister Cassandra Marianne, was written some time before 1796 
but remained unpublished. 

The Prince Regent ROMANCE AND REJECTION 
had a passion for Jane famously never married, but she had 
fashion, and his _ flirtations. In 1796, she met a young Irish 
extravagance spilled eee ee eee: loser eae f 

out into ‘all are sere arrister, Tom Lefroy. It’s hard to know from 
Regency life ' her surviving letters how keen she was on 


him, as the tone in her only remaining letters 
remains typically ironic, perhaps to shield her 
true feelings. She was clearly interested. So 

was he, he later admitted. Their parents were 
less so. Neither young person had money; both 
needed to marry some. He was called away 

and they never saw each other again. Tom later 
became Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. Jane wrote 
First Impressions, later to be retitled Pride and 
Prejudice. That wasn’t published either. 

By 1798, she began a third novel, Susan, a 
spoof Gothic novel. Bingo! A publisher paid £10 
for the copyright - then did absolutely nothing 
to publish Jane’s work. 

In 1801, George Austen retired and moved the 
family to Bath. This should have been exciting 
for Jane. She had loved visits to the city as a 
teenager, but now, aged 25 and, in Regency 
eyes, edging towards the doom of spinsterhood, 
She saw it for what it was — hollow and old- 
fashioned, full of retired clergymen and elderly 
admirals. The Bath she so vividly lambasts in 
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Jane’s family moved to Bath in 
1801, when it was a fashionable 
social centre - the Royal 


Crescent in particular being j j 
much-desired real estate lj 






HOW TO BE LADYLIKE 
WOMEN IN GEORGIAN ENGLAND 


For many years, feminists disapproved =] gelU ale Mmere) | late mel ce) OMe] oem [asm =i-/alalsiurel are, Raia gere [Ueidce)anm el=te)e)(-m-in-)arellalcmal=).4mnne 

of Jane Austen’s work as supporting a lal] ane] la fsmete] alarelanaiciimmaalaliauarc\ iam alcye|alelelelas Yo (@1 a O)8 ala) ar ecolU| (eM aleluns) ol=t~] nue M=y-[e1ame)e ala) 6 

paternalistic status quo. More recently, Ul aval Alam ==) alalsium alslomers] |(2e muem lala gelelelel= contacts were everything. 

her writing has been re-evaluated as slyly himself to the man of the house. Jane Dy-laleiom-la(el0(-1uom ©) cel0le] alamiucme)iZamaallalciilaire, 

exe) diate miu eroiua)dalcliiaam lamcom a iaslomuualslamenicias Yo) alalcian a acstom ko mere) | MU) olelam Milsicm =i alell=\alla of potential faux-pas. Eyebrows were raised 

aat=yaalexelcm\ cele] om ol=meliiaalissicier oy aelo) apm ol lum ism Ke) (e insa\-m cm ale) ur-h am ale) aaisy |More] ©) (=1>me [=] all] ale mm kelei=1N a=) ankelemo)nu=) aha) ale, 
Bom clown.) nats lami alncaye=)alenal =talel clare, when her snobby ‘friend’ clearly is; an even those refusing to dance were noted as 

faaato) alum elsv) aren gel (axon eo)’ aalq)ane- we lelere, (o) o\A(olU sein lel OMm ams mNelalemaal-lacMm ala alelele future gossip-fodder. 


marriage was, for most, their only option - 
they were handed from their fathers’ care 
Haixemndala)i aualelsiel-) alelcwur-Vanvaranle)al=\\are) al e)ge) e\-1a8\, 
went to their soouse upon marriage, so 

id aloe) aI NVANYAO) A al=la MN aiaamrs le ike) ale) aan ann-lare(ste 

to be wealthy widows sensible enough 

not to remarry. Austen knew what it was 
like to be a gentleman’s daughter with a 
decent lifestyle and nice house who, when 
her father died, was technically homeless, 
living on the charity of (male) relatives. No 
wonder her heroines are obsessed with 
aatslamvalarem ante aly 

NAV Violante amsmvsl cel lali van cs lom als) au aaleccis 
precious asset. Once compromised, she 
was almost irredeemable. ‘Fallen women’ 
haunt the subplots of Austen’s world. 

Sense and Sensibility’s Colonel Brandon 

is the secret guardian of a child born of a 
woman seduced by a charlatan. In Pride and 
Prejudice, when young Lydia Bennet elopes 
Kom =] ale] alue)amdisal e)tchi4 eleven GIa\e) ae [=m \alel.dalslaaP 
the best her family can hope for is that he is 
forced to marry her. 

Regency women - and also men - strictly 
followed a largely unspoken code of 
behaviour, satirised and used by Austen 
in equal measure. The awkward customs 
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PXeceve) collate mxem-14(e(U(-14K-m 
if a lady refused to 
dance with a gentleman, 
Jal=Marelel(eMalelm-(aer-) ey 
another invitation for 
the same dance 
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SENSE 
AD 
SENSIBILITY: 
A NOVEL. 
IN THREE VOLUMES. 
HN Y ABOVE: Jane’s 
BY A LAD 2 writing table in 
; the parlour at her 
home in 
voL. I. Chawton, now 
the Jane 
a = Austen’s House 
Museum LEF 7: 
: Sense and 
erat pies Sensibility was 
PRINTED eet first published 
Pain 7. EGERTON, WHITEALE: in 1811 with the 
iedustite ave: attribution "By 
a Lady” 


< Northanger Abbey (the title her brother gave 
her posthumously published novel, Susan) is 
the noisy fashion-trap of her youth, before 
the trendy set followed the Prince Regent 
to Brighton. 
Jane was depressed and hardly wrote 
at all. She started and abandoned 
The Watsons, to which she would 
never return. She received a marriage 
proposal, and briefly accepted. Her 
fiancé, Harris Bigg-Wither, was a 
plain, dull man with a large fortune, 
small conversation and no tact. She 
couldn’t live with herself. She 
decided that, like her heroines, 
she could marry only for love, 
and withdrew her consent 
the following morning. 
Unlike her 
heroines, true love 
never knocked on 
her door again. 
Jane’s refusal was 
a brave move. 
Marriage to Bigg- 
Wither would 
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DRESS TO IMPRESS 
FASHION 


PNUTsinsl aM Uisiotomel als] ale lialeme(=1tcli smal n<-rele) aleny, 

fashion as cyphers. Her ‘sillier’ characters 

are obsessed with ribbons and bows, 

bonnets and dresses, and for good reason. 

Women had to make themselves look 

marriageable, which is why Elizabeth 

Bennet causes such consternation when she 

glen) osm sal gelele| ama alsmaaleomuomMvdlciimm als) aciiciney 4 

and arrives at Netherfield with a dirty hem. 
Dress was political, too. Empire lines 

Originated in France, with whom Britain 

was at war. The look harked back to a | 

olinnsyaslalemsianl eliaswmualelele) alam uar-lme)mual= 

Bcolant=lalsHmrclsiallelats|elismele(-muomsal-mevo)aldialeliare| | 

discovery of treasures at Pompeii. [ 
Grace and ‘naturalness’ was everything. 

Dresses were getting flimsier and flimsier, — ae 

but men’s clothes were just as figure- | 

hugging - frock coats and wigs had 

given way to cut-away waistcoats, 

trousers and tight breeches that left little 

have secured her - and her family - for life. mom Malomlaat-lellatslarolar 

Her decision must have kept her awake more 

than once, especially when her father died in 1: An empire line dress, 

1805, leaving Jane, her mother and her sister Yom it-lil-te me) ai 

financially vulnerable. Roman-inspired cut 
Echoing the fate of her own heroines ’ ; Eaasie AUS ToS SUL 
; } ; an pelisse coat 3: A pair of 

Elinor and Marianne Dashwood in Sense and ae ladies’ shoes, circa 1795 

Sensibility, the women were forced to throw : 4A: Jane Austen’s 

themselves on their male relatives’ mercy, living ol -t-Tol-To ll ol UL gt) 

in reduced circumstances as virtual nomads, 

moving from Bath to Worthing to Southampton, 

before finally being offered a cottage in the 

village of Chawton, on her brother Edward’s 

estate. Edward had been adopted by the same 

Thomas Knight who had given George Austen 

the living at Steventon. He left the family estate 

to him on condition he changed his name. 

Edward Austen-Knight now lived just down 

the road in the rather grander Chawton House. 

Settled at last, and joined by Jane’s great friend 

Martha Lloyd, the women’s lives were stable but 

hardly full of excitement. 
Jane was frustrated and in 1809, vented her 

annoyance to Richard Crosby, the irritating 

publisher who had been sitting on her 

manuscript of Susan for six years. Shrugging, he 

replied that he’d never said when he’d publish 

the book and she could buy back her copyright 

if she liked - for the same amount that he’d 

paid her. Jane was furious, and only managed 

to repurchase her own script seven years later 

in 1816. 


SUCCESS AND CENSORSHIP 


Jane’s brother Henry finally arranged 
publication of her first novel through bookseller 
Thomas Egerton in October 1811. Elinor and 
Marianne became Sense and Sensibility, with 
the coy attribution “By a Lady”. It did well 













































enough for Pride and Prejudice to follow in » 


< 1813, with the equally mysterious “By the 
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JANE AUSTEN 


Author of Sense and Sensibility”. Mansfield 
Park arrived in 1814. 

In 1816, Austen moved to John Murray, a 
better-known publisher, for her next novel, 
Emma, while she wrote another novel, 

The Elliots. This would eventually become 
Persuasion, but not in Jane’s lifetime. 

Her brother Henry’s bank failed, losing the 
whole family large sums of money. Jane, her 
mother, sister and Martha were back on their 
own again, and Jane’s writing didn’t bring in 
enough to support them all. Things were tight. 

No one knows exactly what Jane eventually 
died of. Addison’s disease and Hodgkin 
lymphoma are both possibilities, but the stress 
of financial instability can’t have helped. Trying 
to ignore her growing weakness, she started 
another novel, which would eventually be 
published in its unfinished form as Sanditon. 

She was taken to Winchester, the nearest city, 
for treatment, but died on 18 July 1817. She is 
buried in the nave of Winchester Cathedral, 
though not initially on her merits; her brother 
Henry pulled strings through his clerical 
connections. Her memorial does not specifically 
mention her as a writer. 

Persuasion and Northanger Abbey were 
published posthumously, and were the first to 
reveal the identity of their author. Jane Austen’s 
work has never been out of print since. 

Charlotte Bronté was not alone when she 
accused Austen of up-tight elegance over 
tousled romanticism. Much of the mid-19th 
century saw her as a minor author, not helped 
by various relatives, starting, but not ending 
with her sister burning and/or censoring 
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anything in her letters that didn’t depict her as 
“dear, quiet Aunt Jane’. Given the candour of 
her novels, one can only pine for what might 
have been lost. In 1869, her nephew published 
his Memoir of Jane Austen, which, carefully 
sanitised, encouraged a po-faced late-Victorian 
readership to take a second look at her work. 
By 1900, a group calling themselves Janeites 
represented a snowballing passion for Austen 
that has rolled throughout the 20th century into 
the 21st. 

Our modern world of leisurewear, jeans and 
dating apps still has a soft spot for bonnets, 
breeches and dance cards. © 





LEFT: A letter from Jane to her sister 
Cassandra, written in 1814, and describing 
her brother Henry’s reaction to Mansfield 
Park. She remarks that he "understands" 
the characters and especially "likes” 
Fanny BELOW: A first-edition Pride and 
Prejudice set 


EXHIBITION 

The Mysterious Miss Austen exhibition at The Gallery, Winchester Discovery 
Centre runs until 24 July, where you can see six portraits of Jane all under 
one roof, along with her pelisse coat and purse. www.janeausten200.co.uk 


VISIT 


Jane Austen’s House Museum in Chawton, Hampshire is currently running a 
special exhibition to celebrate the bicentenary — Jane Austen in 41 Objects. 
Find out more at www.jane-austens-house-museum.org.uk 


Fi © WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
Is Jane Austen overrated? Was she a feminist? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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Kilood Royal 


Picturing the Tudor Monarchy 
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Free Exhibition: 24 July — 25 August 
(Monday — Friday, 10.00 — 17.00) 


Featuring the largest collection of Royal medieval and Tudor portraits outside 
the National Portrait Gallery and Royal Collection, as well as 
archaeological artefacts and manuscripts. 


fi Burlington House, Piccadilly, London Ff Like us on Facebook! 


‘a Tel: +44 (0)20 7479 7080 iS} Dekje-tese-beobmreroauelelener-vala: 


lottery fund 


GC) Web: www.sal.org.uk/blood-royal 


Twitter: @SocAntiquaries 
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violence, the people of Northern Ireland 
still carried on — even as rubble, fire and 
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ae . AT A GLANCE ad r. 
= ee Northern Ireland had been a hotbed of =w < 
~ = &** pressure ever since it was separated from ———— te : : ee ee 
—.~*S-4. the Irish Free State in 1922. Seeking to ne, | a * ™ 
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THE SEEDS OF 
CONFLICT 


PING vYer:Ced 161m 0) co)Kaclms (oy mer-luato)ile civil 
rights takes a turn for the worse 








TAKING TO THE STREETS 

Across Northern Ireland in the late 1960s, citizens 
protest against the religious re [vetalanliateiacelamaatel§ - 
Catholics encounter in many aspects of life, such as . 
housing and employment. 
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2 CIVIL STRIFE . 
A-young boy speaks calmly 
_ wWith-a British soldier in - . 
Belfast, taking shelter behind 
Molt dal mreleimer-) emi amaatslin\s 
cases, children found A ’ 
themselves in harm’s way. - ~. 
7 POLICE BRUTALITY 
~— | In Derry/Londonderry, close to the border with the 
Republic of Ireland, violence breaks out in October 7. 
1968. Police surround the protestors, beat them and ee at 
injure more than 100 people. 
— 
«A 
RESTRICTED AREA — 
= On one march on 2 November 1968, demonstrators . 
eee ee Pe aie PYT-M oj (olel cle RizeluiMiccvalivcmxee mols me Ls ~% = 
ee ite ™ _ in Ferryquay Gate. Though the march was initially a> we 
Gow Me, a — ~ * ere meant to consist of 15 people, over 2,000 attend. < 
‘ 2." os ie? DRS, "= 9 
2 ' ~ i yc — a , . ~ 
i, ‘ 








DIVIDED WE STAND 
MAIN: A small boy named 
Paddy Coyle is poised with a 
Molotov cocktail at the ready. 
Wearing a gas mask to protect 
him, a badge of allegiance is 
clearly visible on his jacket. 
This image is now the subject 
of a famous mural in Derry. 
INSET: Soldiers erect a barrier 
between the Catholic Falls 
Road area of Belfast and the 
Protestant neighbours. These 
so-called ‘Peace Walls’, which 
can be up to 25 feet high, still 
divide many neighbourhoods 
to this day. 








“THIS IS LIMBO LAND AT 

BEST, AND AT WORST . 

~ THE COUNTRY OF 
THE DAMNED.” 


SEAMUS HEANEY, POET 
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BATTLEOFTHE # -— 
BOGSIDE, 1969 zi | 


Derry’s mass rioting was seen as dale LIFE GOES ON 


first major conflict of the Troubles TOP: Ayoungmananda =» = 
lin ae i. woman pass by a peace : 
Wall on Crumlin Road in 
Belfast. Red, white and 
ST tUC=M elUlalalare MarcLice Melb idats) ; 
Loyalist side of the street. 
MIDDLE: Catholic children 
are patted down FV ave | HF 
searched by a British dl | | 
soldier in case they are : 
carrying weapons. | | 
BOTTOM: As they carry | 
their shopping home, } ; x 
~ Belfast families walk past ein ‘eis ae 
armed British soldiers, an : _ | sae oe 
increasingly common 
scene on the city’s streets. 





















UP IN SMOKE 

During August 1969, tensions between Catholics 
and the Ulster police culminated in the Battle of the 
Bogside. In this scene, riot police Vale Me) gelh=-1 40] 6 
face off outside the Rossville flats, as fires rage 
from the improvised bombs hurled off the roof. 








og -\ a am ROWAN Us 
: Petrol bombs, stones and shrapnel are thrown at 
armoured police vehicles as protestors defend their 
barricade, using only dustbin lids to protect them 
from police bullets. 





STAGING AN INTERVENTION 

British troops are sent in to stop the fighting, the 
first direct intervention by the British Army since 
the partition of Ireland in 1922. 
















PICK A SIDE 
WsVoynat-JaMr-laleomedalivela-vp 

fo (=\aYal a (elm ole) i(x-m-lalemant=l [a 
shields as the violence ) 
escalates in 1971. 


rd _ : Char 

: me) = 

“<1 WE WANT TO REAP THE HARVES 

PEACE AND JUSTICE, WE HAVE TO SOW 
“THE SEEDS OF NONVIOLENCE 


- MAIREAD CORRIGAN MAGUIRE, PEACE ACTIVIST 
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CHILD’S PLAY 
Belfast children sift through —_ 
and play with the contents 
of hijacked lorries in the 

Falls Road area, a Republican = 
id celalelarelromiamanl-meli aA é 
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BLOODY 
SUNDAY 


AUatee aVeyaxeyecKe)maeloms)lererehmulersrer-by 
massacre accelerated the conflict 





MARCH FOR FREEDOM 

What begins as a peaceful demonstration 
on 30 January 1972 ends in death when the 
1st Parachute Regiment attacks protestors 
ido Matle)el-la elUiiciscmme fesom-lace Muvcl <=) mret-lalalolin 





FIGHT OR FLIGHT 

When some protestors throw stones at the 
paratroopers, they open fire. Many of those shot 
Fl c-Mavlalalinve ms \ i teh Miceliim eke)i(x- Mme] mi va'slalemcemal=\ |e) 
o} HaY=) eM aem at-\\(-m el-t-Ja mi celelale(-vem 
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LOVE CONQUERS 
PNe'(elUlave mevele)e)(-meleria mem ele-lan 
past the intimidating presence 
of a British armoured car. ‘Free — ¥ 
Derry’ was a self-declared 
Republican autonomous area of 
~~ the city, lasting from 1969 to 

: / 1972. After 1971, when the British 
reKo(=Vaalaal-Jalmlalagete|ela-re| 

| internment, the area was 

ro (=Yed f=] ¢-Xe = Ma lemrelomy4e) alm eo)’ mi dal-) 


Irish Republican Army. 





















REMAINS OF THE DAY 

y“a xe) t-] me) m tm ol-Xe) o)(-M@nat-lah'meymdat-)aamX-1-)al-le (=) 6-9) 
are killed by the armed forces. The incident 

rors UY =S-M al x=VaareLace)at=] mele inet a’Amaal-m faite 
Tanleyss\ Alam Pleo) iiamicme)colllelnimele) ia me-lare| 
support for the IRA increases dramatically. 














During a desperate attempt to discover the Northwest 
Passage, an entire Royal Navy crew of 129 officers and men 
mysteriously disappeared. Amid claims of poisoning and 
@rhabavloclitjeehe w:lm@ Glekiale molec neice ele maneenmelGaleyel 
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‘Ultimately, more 
people died during 
the search for 
Franklin and his crew 
than were lost in their 
Initial disaobopearance” 


The wreck of 
rec laldiiaWcmitele all oe 
HMS Erebus, was 
discovered in 
yAONE Ti olUi mime (e| 
little to reveal the 
fate of its crew 











GETTY X6, TOPFOTO X1, NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, LONDON X3 


ne of the world’s most intriguing 
naval mysteries revolves around 
the fate of two ships - HMS 
Erebus and HMS Terror - that 
disappeared in 1845, with the 
loss of all 129 crew, while on an expedition to 
find the fabled Northern Passage. 

It was the biggest loss of life in the already- 
horror-sodden quest for the trade route, and 
the enigma has echoed through time, with 
the ghostly reemergence of the vessels in 
recent years, and voices from the dead forcing 
historians to revise their version of events not 
once, but twice. 

The leader of the mission, the thrice-knighted 
Sir John Franklin, was so well regarded in naval 
circles he was promoted in absentia to the 
position of Rear-Admiral of the Blue in October 
1852 — a full five years after he’d almost certainly 
died a terrible death a long way from home. 

Franklin was 59 when he accepted the job 
of captaining the quest that had eluded some 
of Europe’s greatest explorers, killing many 
of them. He had enjoyed a truly extraordinary 
career in the Royal Navy, having been present 
at the battles of Trafalgar and New Orleans, and 
had led numerous expeditions, including three 
into the Arctic. 

So convinced were they of Franklin’s survival 
capabilities, it took three years for the British to 
even begin looking for their lost hero, and even 
then, the search began and continued at the 
desperate behest of Franklin’s heartbroken but 
tenacious wife. 

Once it had started, though, driven partly by 
the dangling of a £20,000 reward and partly by 
the emotive efforts of Lady Franklin, the rescue 
effort went into overdrive, with ten British 
vessels and two American ships, USS Advance 
and USS Rescue, all suddenly heading for the 
Arctic. The hunt for clues continued for decades. 
Ultimately, more people died during the search 
for Franklin and his crew than were lost in their 
initial disappearance. 

And when answers started coming back, they 
were not what polite English society wanted to 
hear —- one member of that society in particular. 
Could it be true that the brutality of the Arctic 
had caused an expedition led by such an 
eminent figure as Sir John Franklin to descend 
into cannibalism? 


GRIM RITE OF PASSAGE 
The discovery of the Northern Passage - a 


navigable sailing route linking the North 
Atlantic to the North Pacific, which would 
provide an umbilicus between Europe and the 
rich markets of the Orient, especially China, 
India and the Spice Islands — had been an 
obsession for three centuries by the time Sir 
John Franklin came on the scene. 

At the beginning of that period, the Ottoman 
Empire had effectively closed off access to 
the Silk Road, and the Iberian powers were 
in control of the route south, around Africa. 
Events had shifted the focus back and forth over 
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SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN 


A knight of three 
separate orders and 
recipient of the Gold 
Medal of the Société 
de Géographie, 
Franklin had an 
extraordinary naval 
career and was 
Lieutenant-Governor 
of Van Diemen’s 
Land (Tasmania). 








JANE GRIFFIN 


Better known as Lady 
Franklin, Sir John’s 
redoubtable second 
spouse successfully 
led demands for an 
extensive search for 
her husband and 

his men after their 
disappearance, and 
dedicated the rest of 
her life to finding out 
his fate. 





CAPTAIN 
FRANCIS 
CROZIER 


Crozier was a veteran 
of six exploratory 
expeditions to the 
Arctic and Antarctic. 
He was executive 
officer and commander 
of HMS T7error under 
Franklin, until taking 
over leadership of 

the expedition. 





CAPTAIN JAMES 
FITZJAMES 


British naval officer 
and illegitimate son of 
Sir James Gambier. He 
was captain of HMS 
Erebus and, after the 
death of John Franklin, 
second-in-command to 
Captain Francis Crozier 
for the remainder of 
the expedition. 





‘Bit by frozen bit, 
the architecture 
of the Arctic was 
investigated, Unlocked 
and mapped” 





& 


A note supposedly 
written by captains 

Crozier and Fitzjames ; 
revealed that the ships a 
had become ice-bound : : 
and the crew forced to 

abandon them 


















Sterling 


REWARD. 


RE GIVEN by her Britannic Majesty’ 
evermaunl to such a private Ship, oF dis- 
tributed among such private Ships, of wey 
Country, 08 may, in the judgment of the 
Board of Admiralty, have rendered efficient 
assistance to 


SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN, 


HIS SHIPS, or their Crews, 


and may have contributed directly to extri- 
cate them from the Ice. 


H. G. WARD, 


SECKETARY ‘To THE ADMINALTY. 


listers nl WAL, b= 


The attention of WHALERS, or any other 
Ships uapoeed to aid in this service. ix purti- 
cularly Virected to SMITHS SOUND and 
JONES'S SOUND, in BAFFIN'S BAY. to RE- 
GENT's INLET and the GULF of Hin jaime 
well as to any of the Inlets or ¢ ‘hannels = - 
ing out of BARROW'S STRAIT, or _ Sen 
beyond, cither Northward or Southwari. 


VESSELS Entering through BEHRING’ 
STRAITS would necessarily direct. their 
cearch North and South of MELVILLE 


a5 - 
ISLAND. 
oT = eelailer be: ther Winaing Kagel, oe? 
_- ere ee seen (eta eeemee rele, . ,' ‘ ? 
aries 7 a) oft ae JET, et, ere eet BME) A AT ai ne mu 
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in Hawaii on his return route. George 
Vancouver, who’d accompanied Cook, 
returned in 1792 and spent two years 
exploring and charting the west coast 
of Canada, part of which now bears his 
name, and confirming that there was no 
way through south of the Bering Strait. 
Bit by frozen bit, the architecture of 
the Arctic was investigated, unlocked 
Ke eae. and mapped, by explorers who travelled 
Py eS time, but the need for a viable trading route by ship and overland, leaving their names all 
to the East remained a huge priority for the over pieces of the polar cap, but returning - if 
increasingly powerful merchant classes in they came back at all - with no positive news 


ABOVE: A pair of 
snow goggles 
found on one of 
the boats RIGHT: 
The expedition’s 
food supply may 
have been 
contaminated by 
: the lead solder 
ee used to seal tins 









northern Europe, and for England andthe about the passage. These men included James 

1 Oo Oo Oo Netherlands in particular. Clark Ross and John Franklin himself - who, 
4 But the fabled route proved more of by 1825, had just about survived three Arctic 

The number of books a black hole than a golden promise, expeditions, after being forced to eat his own 

Coen e  cucking expedition after expedition into | boots on one occasion. 
ot the Erebus and a vortex of failure and death in the frozen 
aces wastelands of the Arctic. Most famously, INTO THE ICE 
Henry Hudson's crew, unable to face another Undeterred by the body count thus far, in the 


return to the Arctic, where they were horribly 1840s the British Admiralty decided to embark 
ill-equipped for the cruel conditions, mutinied on a no-expenses-spared expedition to scour 


and cast him adrift with his young son in the remaining coast and uncover the route they 
1611, never to be seen again. Many men would remained convinced existed. Some corners were 
follow, yet explorers continued to feel their way — cut, however, including the commissioning of 
through the ice pack, and expeditions were the company charged with preparing preserved 
launched from both directions. Most tried to canned food for the crew, who were engaged 
break through from the Atlantic and became late, rushed the job and ended up supplying 
lost in the immensity of Hudson Bay (which grub with a high lead content - a factor that 
was finally proven to be a giant cul-de-sac byan may have had large consequences as the tragic 
overland expedition led by Samuel Hearne in tale unfolded. 
the 1770s) or beaten back by ice in Baffin Bay. Franklin’s expedition set sail from England 
But others went the long way around and in May 1845, with a crew of 24 officers and 110 
tried to unlock the passage from the west, via men split between his flag ship, HMS Erebus, 
the top of the Pacific. One such expedition commanded by Captain James Fitzjames, and 
was led by James Cook in 1776, the promise of HMS Terror, with Captain Francis Rawdon 
£20,000 tempting him out of retirement. The Moira Crozier at the helm. They travelled along 
passage eluded even the great captain, however, — the Scottish coast, from where they were 
who was subsequently killed during a fracas accompanied to Greenland by HMS Rattler and » 
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Accounts of the expedition veer into the choppy waters of informed 
conjecture after it leaves Lancaster Sound, because no one lived to tell the 
tale. However, in 1859, an overland expedition discovered a scrawled note, 
dated 25 April 1848, which until recently has remained the biggest single clue 
to the fate of Franklin and his men. Historians have used this and other pieces 
of evidence to compile a jigsaw image of events ever since. 

19 MAY 1845 


T Greenhithe, England 

Franklin’s expedition sets sail, with four ships initially travelling up 
the coast of Scotland and stopping in Aberdeen and the Orkney Isles 
for supplies, before continuing to Greenland, where they prepare for 
their Arctic mission in Disko Bay. 


by the crew of the HMS Investigator, part of the 
search party. 


A I] JUNE 1847 


King William Island 
The Terror and Erebus having been trapped in the 


26 JULY 1845 ice since September 1846, Captain Franklin dies 
Lancaster Sound, Qikiqtaaluk Region, in modern-day and Captain Crozier takes command, assisted by 
Nunavut, Canada Captain Fitzjames. 


Franklin’s expedition is last seen by Europeans here, between Devon 
Island and Baffin Island, with the Terror and Erebus sighted moored 
to an iceberg by Captain Dannet of the whaler Prince of Wales. 


22 APRIL 1848 
King William Island 


According to a note found ina stone cairn at Victory Point on the 
northern part of the island, (dated 25 April), the Erebus and 
Terror were abandoned on 22 April, when the surviving men 
began a desperate walk south towards a Hudson’s Bay Company 


WINTER 1845-46 

Beechey Island, near Resolute Bay, Nunavut, Canada 
The expedition overwinters here, during which period three crewmen 
die and are buried on the island. Their graves are discovered in 1854 


fur trading outpost. 








Terror and Erebus 
abandoned April 


1848 
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'® Victoria 
Strait 




















Queen Maud 


Gulf HMS Erebus 
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Wreck of HMS Terror 
found in Terror Bay 
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John Franklin’s 
memorial stone 
on Beechey Island 
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SEPTEMBER 2016 

Terror Bay, southwest coast of King William Island 
With another expedition having located the wreck of the Erebus two 
years earlier, the Arctic Research Foundation expedition announces 
that is has found the remains of HMS Terror in Terror Bay, some 60 
miles distant to where it was last placed. 


Baffin Island 
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< a transport ship, Barretto Junior. On the Whale 
Fish Islands in Disko Bay, on Greenland’s west 
coast, more provisions were taken on board 
and then the Rattler and Barretto Junior left for 
home, bearing the men’s last letters for loved 
ones. Also on board were five members of the 
crew, dismissed by the prudish Franklin, who 
had banned not just drunkenness, but also bad 
language on his ships. Those men would have 
plenty to thank their foulmouthed ways for in 
the fullness of time. 

The Franklin expedition met two whaling 
boats in late July 1845, with Captain Dannet of 
the Prince of Wales and Captain Robert Martin 
from the Enterprise reporting encounters with 
the Erebus and Terror, as they lay tethered 
to an iceberg in Baffin Bay, waiting for good 
conditions to cross to Lancaster Sound. This was 
the last time the men would be seen, at least by 
European eyes. 

A scribbled note found in 1859 by an overland 
expedition, stuffed in a stone cairn at Victory 
Point on northern King William Island, signed 
by captains Crozier and Fitzjames and dated 
25 April 1848, goes some way to explaining what 
happened next. 


CANNIBALISM & CALAMITY 


The expedition sat out the worst of the severe 
Arctic winter on Beechey Island, where some 
of the crew quickly began to feel the effects of 
polar exploration and the desperate deprivation 
it involves — or perhaps they were just suffering 
from lead poisoning from their dodgy canned 
food, as modern toxicological reports suggest. 

The first to die were three young crewmen 
— John Hartnell, John Torrington and William 
Braine - whose graves were discovered on the 
island by a long-overdue rescue party aboard 
the HMS Investigator in 1854. Their remains are 
still preserved in the permafrost, alongside the 
body of Thomas Morgan, a member of the crew 
who had been searching for them. 

Crozier and Fitzjames’s note revealed that the 
Erebus and Terror became ice-bound on King 









and Fitzjames 
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Years that the official 
search for the lost 
ago AGO lalanalolael 


William Island 
in September 1846, 

and that Franklin 

had died on 11 June 1847. The 
letter described how both boats had finally 

been abandoned on 22 April 1848, and that “the 
officers and crews, consisting of 105 souls”, were 
under the command of the highly experienced 
Crozier. Their plan, after leaving the message 

at the cairn, was to start walking along ‘Back’s 
Great Fish River’ (now known as Back River), 
heading south to seek safety at a remote 
Hudson’s Bay Company fur trading outpost. 

And that informed the long-accepted narrative, 
which ends with the presumed demise of all 
remaining men during a terrible death march. 
Except new evidence found down the years, 
most recently in 2016, suggests several twists. 

Amid all the searches that belatedly took 
place, and continued for decades, finding scraps 
of evidence here and there, one of the best 
clues to the fate of Crozier’s surviving men was 
supplied in 1854, via eye-witness evidence from 
Inuit hunters interviewed by Scottish explorer 
Dr John Rae. 

In one account, Inuit people reported entering 
a trapped and abandoned ship to discover a 
dead man sat bolt upright in a dark room, 
with a big smile on his face — the expression is 
thought to be down to the effect of scurvy. They 
also mentioned that one of the ship’s ‘masts’ 
was on fire, and there has been speculation that 
this suggests the remaining crew had only just 
left the vessel, after cooking a last meal. 

A second story, though, was even more 
controversial. The Inuit, who had trinkets from 
the expedition to back up their claims, relayed 
to Rae that they had observed the surviving 
crew setting off overland, but they were quickly 
felled by cold and hunger. The next time they 
saw them, the crew were corpses, bearing 








GREAT ADVENTURES 


JOHN FRANKLIN 


This piece of paper, 
known as the Victory 
Point Note, revealed 
some scant details 
about what happened 
to Franklin 


obvious signs 

of cannibalism. 

Rae's report, 
intended only for the 
Admiralty, fell into the 
public domain, causing 
shock and horror. 
Franklin’s widow was 
incensed at the slur on 

her husband’s name - 

even though Franklin 

himself would have 

been long dead by the 

time any cannibalism 
occurred - and the 
unfortunate doctor was 
initially sidelined by the 
establishment. Decades 
later, marks on the bones 
of bodies suggest that 
the Inuit account was at least partly accurate. 
But this mystery has an intriguing postscript, 
which may in fact change the last chapter of the 
accepted story altogether. 

On 9 September 2014, a Canadian expedition 
revealed that they had discovered a wreck 
in Queen Maud Gulf, west of O’ Reilly Island, 
which was subsequently proven to be that of 
HMS Erebus. Almost exactly two years later, 
on 12 September 2016, the Arctic Research 
Foundation expedition announced that they 
had found a second wreck, believed to be HMS 
Terror, just south of King William Island in 
Terror Bay. The vessel was in virtually pristine 
condition, preserved by the frigid embrace of 
the Arctic. But instead of solving the mystery, 
these finds only deepened the enigma. 

The Terror is lying 60 miles south of where 
all experts expected it to be, and it looked as 
though it had been closed down before it sank. 
And this raises an interesting prospect. Instead 
of slowly succumbing to death during a long, 
futile walk, did Crozier and his crew change 
their plan, reboarding the Erebus when the ice 
relinquished her, and making an attempt to sail 
home, before some other calamity sent them to 
the ocean floor? We may never know. © 


|GETHOOKED ff @ 


EXHIBITION: DEATH IN THE ICE 

From 14 July, the National Maritime Museum will host a major 
exhibition exploring the fate of Sir John Franklin and his crew. With 
over 200 objects on display, the exhibition promises to advance our 
understanding of the expedition, reveal the Victorian fascination with 
the Arctic, and answer questions about what may have happened. 
www.rmg.co.uk/see-do/franklin-death-in-the-ice 
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TOP TEN... 
PARTNERSHIPS 


Greatest 
partnerships 





Sometimes, when two individuals 
collide, magic happens... 


Part of Lewis and 


rel) 7 e-8 @u Ke) 


' document ite lliccwrelace, 
. establish trade with 


local tribes 


LEWIS & 
CLARK 


HEROIC NEW WORLD 
EXPLORERS 







Together, Royce 
(above /eft) and 

Rolls produced 
the Silver Ghost 





Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark met in 1803 as two 

of the “nine young men” 
enlisted by President Thomas 
Jefferson for his Corps of 
Discovery expedition, which 
would explore the Missouri 
River and find a direct route 
to the Pacific. They set 

off for the adventure of a 
lifetime, exploring the Rocky 
Mountains and discovering 
300 species unknown to 


TRUNG & TRUNG 


VIETNAMESE SISTERS DOING 
IT FOR THEMSELVES 


The triumphant Trung sisters led the first 
national uprising against the harsh rule of 

the Chinese in Vietnam in AD 39. Trung Trac, 
along with her younger sibling Trung Nhi, 
gathered an army of 80,000, choosing 36 
women, including their mother, to be trained as 
generals. These fearless women led the Trung 
forces to victory, driving the Chinese from their 
lands... for the time being, at least. 


we. 1B 
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science, encountering 50 isters are 
Native American tribes re eotcied riding 
(not all were friendly), and eae elephants 
surviving a grizzly bear 
attack. Given up for dead, nl 
when they finally returned = 
home in 1806, they were 
welcomed as heroes. 
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ROLLS & ROYCE 


DRIVING AMBITION 


Engineer Frederick Henry Royce built his first motor 
car in 1904. Later that year, he was introduced 


to Charles Rolls. It was a match 

made in motoring heaven. Rolls had 

a company that sold quality cars 

in London, and an agreement was 
swiftly reached that Royce Limited 
would manufacture a range of cars to 
be exclusively sold by CS Rolls & Co, 
bearing the name Rolls-Royce. Success 
led to the formation of the Rolls-Royce 
company in March 1906 and the launch 
of the Silver Ghost, hailed as “the best 
car in the world”. The partnership 
ended in 1910, when Rolls died after the 
tail of his Wright Flyer plane broke off. 


FRED & GINGER 


THE GREATEST DANCERS 


‘Top Hat, White Tie and Tails’ and ‘The Way 
You Look Tonight’ are just two of the song- 
=] ale px@le] aexom ale lan) el) ecmcit-laalale) 
MLO} NAN AeXele ele) (o(=)aierole) eo) (= 
mac\OW-Nsit-l acme lalemellarel=\a 
Rogers. The pair made ten 
aake)valasom Reler=1n al=l ars] alem=tolel al 
was a box-office smash. 
Such was the pursuit of 
elsyaxcveise)amuat-lame) alomc(erclal=) 

in Swing Time required 47 
takes. By the end, Rogers’ 
feet were bleeding. Critics 
hailed it “the greatest 
(oFeJareli ale miamealcm alsixe)lavane)i 
the universe”. 


Top Hat was the pair’s 
most successful film 





THEYRE DANCING CHEEK-T0-CHEEK 


LAUREL & HARDY 


HOLLYWOOD COMEDY GREATS 





Mad bowler hatters Stan Laurel - the thin 

one from Lancashire, UK - and Oliver Hardy 

- the fat one from Georgia, USA - were both 
talented film actors and, by 1926, part of the 
Roach Comedy All Stars. Their teaming-up 
was suggested by supervising director Leo 
McCarey, and he and Laurel jointly devised 

the duo’s format. Their highly visual, slapstick 
style of comedy - usually revolving around an 
argument that prevented the hapless pair from 
completing the simplest task - provided the 
perfect transition for silent-movie-era cinema 
audiences still adapting to talkies. Once paired, 
they played the same characters for 30 years 

- with Hardy uttering his famous catchphrase: 
“Here’s another nice mess you’ve gotten me 
into” while Laurel cried and ruffled his hair. 
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CHINA’S FIRST EUROPEAN VISITORS 


In the late 1250s, Venetian traders Niccolo and Maffeo Polo (the 
ir) ala) ato] ALOMU | atolls we) mma alow aale)aswirs]aalele lcm \4l-] gee) m\-1ake) nm Ke) aroma cole llale 
lanlisisiko) ake @Xo) alsins) ald iale)e)i-me-Viu=) au aati (ell ale mamma alcm O10 mers] elit) kel g 
S{oNVA2] &o] MAYAots | ASH ATSN ALO (s1elLe[s1omKomexo)aldiale(-mielaualqlallalnemy-\il- Mm ale) a> 
they received an invitation to meet Mongol leader Kublai Khan. 


They became among the first Westerners to travel the Silk Road. 
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WATSON & CRICK 


SCIENTISTS HAVE IT IN THEIR DNA 





Francis Crick studied physics at University College 
London, developed mines for the Admiralty 
during World War Il, switched physics for biology 
and, in 1947, began to work at the University of 
Cambridge. By 1949, he was working at 
the Medical Research Council and was 
joined, in 1951, by an American student, 
James Watson. The two began to study 
the structure of DNA. In April 1953, they 
published news of their discovery - the 
double helix, a molecular structure that 
explains how DNA replicates and how 
hereditary information is coded on it. 
One of the most significant scientific 
discoveries of the 20th century, this 
paved the way for rapid advances in 
molecular biology and bagged them 

a Nobel Prize. 
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ANTHONY & ‘Saisie 
STANTON 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS 
TRAILBLAZERS 


After being introduced by \ 
Amelia Bloomer in1851,SusanB \ | 
Anthony and Elizabeth Stanton SN 
revolutionised the political and 
social condition of American 
women. They formed the 
National Woman Suffrage 
Association, travelled widely 
promoting divorce reform, birth 
control and women’s rights, and 
jointly published a woman’s 
newspaper, 7he Revolution. 
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AGRIPPA 
CLEANING UP ROME’S ACT 


Without Agrippa, Octavian would 
never have become the first emperor 
of Rome. He became Octavian’s 
companion and right-hand man (and 
later son-in-law) around the time of 
Julius Caesar’s murder in 44 BC. As 
one of his key military commanders, 
Agrippa was responsible for important 
victories, most notably at the Battle of | vl ' 

Actium in 31 BC against the forces of Beco Gcmtian 
Mark Antony and Cleopatra, enabling at the Battle of 
Octavian to fend off the competition 


Actium RIGHT: Bust 
and take the Empire’s helm. ro) Nea] e) of-] 


MARKS & © 
SPENCER 


as a HUMBLE BEGINNINGS TO 
HOUSEHOLD NAME 


While looking for work, Polish 
refugee Michael Marks met 
Isaac Jowitt Dewhirst, who 
lent him £5 to set up a 
stall on Kirkgate Market, 
Leeds, with the slogan: 
“Don’t ask the price, 
it's a penny”. Dewhirst’s 
cashier was Tom Spencer, 
a bookkeeper, whose wife, 
Agnes, helped Marks improve 
his English. In 1894, when 
Marks opened his first shop, he 
invited Spencer to become his 
partner. In 1904, the first Marks 
& Spencer hit the highstreet and 
by 1926 was a public company. 





MAIN: A Marks & Spencer ‘penny 
bazaar’, circa 1900 BELOW: 
Marks (/eft) and Spencer 
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2) EF] WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
Which dynamic duo should have made 
our list? Let us know! 

Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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BATTLEFIELD 
1 | pic} 5 [ele]: 
5-6 JULY 1685 







FIREFIGHT 
Monmouth wanted his 
men to rush the royalist 
camp, but in fact they 
stopped and opened fire. 


The defeat of the Duke of Monmouth’s rebel 
army at Sedgemoor in Somerset was the last 
major battle on English soil. Julian Humphrys 
tells more 
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MATCHLOCK 


The musket was fired by 
depressing the trigger to bring 
a piece of smouldering match 
in contact with some 
gunpowder in the musket’s 
pan. The resulting flash ignited 
the main gunpowder charge in 
the musket, causing an 
explosion that propelled the 
musket ball out of the barrel. 


here was no moon and 
the fields of Sedgemoor 
were shrouded with fog, 
but had you been there 
that night you would 
have soon realised that something 
was afoot. From time to time, 
the moor echoed with the sound 
of hoofbeats as small groups of 
horsemen rode urgently to and fro, 
while those with sharp eyes might 
have just caught a glimpse through 
the mist of the packed ranks of 
thousands of men shuffling quietly 
along. An army was on the move 
and, although nobody Knew it at 
the time, the ensuing clash of arms 
would be the last major battle to be 
fought on English soil. 











Sz 


When James II 
became king in 1685, 
many people in England 
believed that his Catholic faith 
represented a threat to the 
Protestant Church of England, and 
thought that a rising in the name 
of Charles II’s illegitimate son, the 
Duke of Monmouth, might attract 
enough support to overthrow him. 
So, While the Earl of Argyll set off 
to raise a rebellion against James 
in Scotland, Monmouth landed 
at Lyme Regis on 11 June and 
rounded up 300 men. Monmouth 
had always been popular in the 
West Country, and by the time 
he reached Taunton a week later, 
5,000 men had joined him. But 
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Lyme Regis 


he’d been hoping 
for many more and, 
worryingly, very few 
gentry and only one peer (Lord 
Grey) had rallied to his cause. 
Planning to establish control in 
the southwest before marching on 
London, Monmouth headed for 
Bristol, where he hoped to pick 
up reinforcements and supplies. 
But as he approached the city, he 
discovered that Lord Feversham, 
the commander of forces loyal 
to James II, had got there first. 
He fell back to Bath, but it too 
refused to let him in. Although 
his men got the better of the 
advance guard of Feversham’s 
army at Philips Norton (now 


BATTLE CONTEXT 
Where 


Sedgemoor, Somerset 























When 
5-6 July 1685 


Why 


Duke of Monmouth’s bid to replace 
James Il as king 


Who 


Royalists (Earl of Feversham) 
c3,000 


Rebels (Duke of Monmouth) c4,000 


Crushing royalist victory 


Losses 
Royalists c200 killed and wounded 
Rebels c1300 killed 


UNPLEASANT SURPRISE 
rNidatolerelamuCelalnnceleivam-met-lalatemallelals 
attack caught his enemies by 
surprise, the royalists reacted 

ro LUi Kot. qhvarclalom cela Mmant-M-larieliatemer-laat= 


adi tc 
MONMOUTH 


James Scott, Duke of 
Monmouth was the natural 
son of Charles Il and Lucy 
Walter and was conceived 
during the king’s exile in 
the Netherlands in 1649. 
After Charles’s restoration 
T= MEM ald cele ll le(-lemxomecelllam 
fod €=¥-} X-Yo DIU] C-Mod mulolalaaleleian| 
late Mm r-1%-Vament-ladl-Xe mel imne) 
Anne Scott, the wealthy 
LOce] ef aL x=s-s-Mel im =10 (evel (-10 (ean B 
MKeyalenkelendam c-kit) el(-mrelale| 
fe foYote Mere) qialemeoleimarey: 
particularly bright. It is said 
id ats) aes) a dol-mr-Le(-Mmeoymallal-mal= 
exe] Ui Koja iim els] a-Jhaa-t-lem-lare, 
even at the age of 15, 

dh dlate msm (144-1 aucelel ce Maat-1.¢-) 
him “sigh and sweat”. He 
was, however, a capable 

Tol fel (=lar-lale Malm oa celx-s-1t- la)! 
ir-TideMr-lale i ced's-] mel lelete Maat-le(- 
him an attractive 

ite lel g=\al-¥-le Mm ce) am dales-t-m dale 
ela ceve Mm come\(-Vadal cola aal=) 
Catholic James II. 
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Monmouth’s ill-equipped force 
was destroyed by the royalist 
army at Sedgemoor 








Norton St Philip) on 27 June, 
Monmouth felt unable to follow up 
his success and on the following 
day, he received devastating news 

— Argyll’s rebellion in Scotland had 
been crushed. Monmouth was on 
his own, and as morale among his 
supporters plummeted, his troops 
began to desert. The dispirited 
Duke pulled back to Bridgwater. 

By now, the royal army was 
approaching. On 5 July, it arrived at 
Westonzoyland, about three miles 
south-east of Bridgwater, and set 
up camp for the night. Unwilling 
to face a siege, and knowing that 
his untrained troops would be 
no match for Feversham’s 
regulars in a set-piece a 
battle, Monmouth F 5 
decided toriskallina $a ~Y 
surprise night attack. [iiaA@ 




















across the mist-shrouded moor, 
Feversham’s men slumbered in 
their tents outside the village of 
Westonzoyland. His six battalions 
of regular infantry, 1,900 men in 
all, were camped behind a wide, 
shallow drainage ditch called the 
Bussex Rhyne - space had been left 
between the tents and the ditch 

to allow the soldiers to form up 

in the event of an attack. Most of 
Feversham’s men were expecting 
a quiet night, but according to one 
source, one Officer at least was 
taking no chances: 

“Only Captain Mackintosh (an 
officer in Dumbarton’s Regiment) 
believed overnight, and 

_ would have ventured 
» wagers on it, that the 
Duke would come. He, 
in that persuasion, 
marked out the 
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But it was an attack J Rebels were 
with a twist. Instead of Wi lo cked u 
taking the direct route ees en ee Warclare! y 
down the main road S - hurc 


from Bridgwater, he would 

lead his army out to the east, skirt 
round the village of Chedzoy where 
royal troops were known to be 
based, and then turn south across 
the fields of Sedgemoor, thus 
approaching the royal camp on its 
least defended side. The plan was 
that his cavalry would charge into 
the camp and scatter the royalist 
infantry, enabling his own infantry 
to follow up and take advantage of 
the confusion. 


INTO THE DARKNESS 


At about 10pm on Sunday 5 July, 
Monmouth’s army set off along the 
Bristol road under strict orders of 
silence. The hooves of their horses 
were muffled with rags, and one 
gun that developed a squeaky 
wheel was unceremoniously 
dumped in a ditch. Meanwhile, 
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Uo Tn | ground between the 


| tents and the ditch 
— =—Swhere his men should 
stand in case of an attack, 
and gave directions that all should 
be in readiness; and it was well 
he did so, for his regiment being 
in the right wing was the first to 
receive the first assault...” 
Feversham completed his 
deployments by quartering 
the bulk of his cavalry in 
Westonzoyland village and setting 
up his guns facing west along the 
Bridgwater road, the most obvious 
route for a rebel attack. Meanwhile, 
detachments of cavalry and 
infantry were stationed at various 
locations across the moor to guard 
against any nasty surprises, while 
patrols were sent out to look for 
the enemy. It looked as though 
Feversham had covered every 
eventuality, but at first the rebels’ 
luck held and they managed to 
avoid being spotted as they 





CROSSING THE RHYNE 


In a bid to catch the Royalist 
army by surprise, the Duke 
of Monmouth didn’t launch 
his attack along the obvious 
route - the main road from 
Bridgwater. Instead, he led 
his army north-eastwards 
past Chedzoy and then 
swung south to approach 


the royalist camp from an 
unexpected direction. 

At first he managed to 
dodge the royalist cavalry 
patrols, but his army was 
eventually discovered as it 
tried to cross one of the 
rhynes, or drainage ditches, 
on the moor. 
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Westonzoyland church was 
used as a temporary prison 
after the battle, and later 
had to be thoroughly 
cleaned and fumigated 
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WEAPONS AND WARRIORS 


The Battle of Sedgemoor pitted the Duke of Monmouth’s 
hastily raised and ill-equipped force against the professional 
soldiers of the Earl of Feversham’s royalist army 


ROYALISTS 


Feversham’s army was largely made 
up of red-coated professionals, 
although soldiers from part-time 
local militias were also mobilised for 
the campaign. One regiment, the 
Queen’s Regiment, were veterans of 
the defence of Tangier, England’s first 
colony. Commanded by Percy Kirke 
they brought with them a brutal 
approach to warfare that came as a 
nasty shock to the people of 
the South West. By 1685 
some of Feversham’s 
\ , | men had replaced their 
EMBROIDERED CAP mm Sy. = old-fashioned 
The mark of a Grenadier, it’s ia . “* matchlock muskets 
embroidered with monogram 4 , | a with flintlocks. 


‘JR’ for Jacobus Rex, the Latin 
for ‘King James’. 


i] GRENADIER 

“| By the end of the 17th century, each 
*)s..0) infantry regiment had a company of 
+) *}-8] grenadiers who took their name from 


=) the small iron bombs with which they 
_] were equipped. Because they needed 
~} both hands free to light the grenade’s 
-| fuse they slung their muskets over 
by their shoulders. The broad-brimmed 
hats normally worn by infantrymen 
made this difficult, so grenadiers wore 
cloth or fur caps which in time grew 
7 into large mitre caps (pictured here) 
or the bearskins the Queen’s Guards 
wear today. Grenadiers tended to be 
the biggest and toughest men ina 
regiment - and were normally 
; “ considerably younger than the 
FLINTLOCK re-enactors depicting them here! 


With a flintlock musket, the [y 

| gunpowder was ignited by 
the spark caused when a 

BAYONET . spring-loaded flint hit a 

These early bayonets were piece of steel. 

plugged into the barrel of the 

soldier’s musket. This meant 

the musket couldn’t be fired 

once it was fitted. 





REBELS 
Monmouth’s Rising has gone down 
in history as the ‘Pitchfork Rebellion’ 
but his soldiers weren’t the smock- 
wearing yokels of popular 
imagination. Many were artisans - 
clothmakers and weavers who’d 
recently been hard hit by economic 
depression while others were 
religious non-conformists who were 
suffering increasing persecution 
under the Stuarts. While many had 
pikes and muskets, some were 
equipped with converted 
agricultural tools like scythes - far 

| from ideal in a conventional battle 

but potentially devastating in the 
kind of confused night fighting 
Monmouth was hoping to initiate 
at Sedgemoor. 
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‘ stealthily made their way across 
the dark and foggy moor. 

But when they reached the 
Langmoor Rhyne, one of the 
drainage ditches that crossed 
Sedgemoor, disaster struck - their 
guide couldn’t find the way across. 
As he frantically searched for the 
bridge, Monmouth’s men milled 
about, only too aware that every 
minute they spent there increased 
their chances of being found by 
Feversham’s patrols. Eventually, 
their guide located the elusive 
crossing, but as Monmouth’s 
regiments filed across, they were 
spotted by a royalist scout. Firing 
a warning shot into the air, he 
galloped back to Westonzoyland 
repeatedly shouting “Beat your 
drums, the enemy is come. For 
the Lord’s sake, beat your drums.” 

Monmouth had lost the element 
of surprise he so badly _—- 
needed but, even so, all ‘ 
was not yet lost. The 
royal camp was now 
less than a mile away, | | 
and if his cavalry oem 


could get there before \ st Indies 


Feversham’s soldiers % 
could deploy, the battle — 
could still be won. Led by 


Lord Grey, the main body of the 
rebel horse charged forward, only 
to encounter the Bussex Rhyne, 
which only had two crossing 
points. Unable to find a way across 
in the darkness, Grey’s men rode 
along the rhyne and when the 
royalist infantry realised who they 
were, they opened fire, causing 
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Many of the rebels were hanged 
from trees along the Bridgwater 
to Glastonbury road 


many of Grey’s untrained horses 
to bolt. A small group of rebel 
horsemen did manage to find a 
way across, but were driven back 
by a party of royalist horse. By now, 
Monmouth’s infantry was 
__ arriving on the scene. 
. § Their best hope was 
i ’ to press on, but they 
ee hesitated, stopped and 
: began to open fire. 
ieee = or more than two 
: hours, the two armies 
= §©=—s_exchanged volleys, the 
darkness only broken by the 


flashes of muskets being fired. 
Some of Feversham’s army was 
equipped with the new flintlock 
muskets, but Dumbarton’s 
Regiment on the royalist right still 
had old-fashioned matchlocks, 
and the glowing ends of the match 
they used to fire their weapons 
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WHAT HAPPENED NEXT 
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James’s reign was secure. Monmouth was captured 
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his nephew’s pleas for mercy. On 15 July 1685, 


Monmouth was beheaded on Tower Hill. It is said 

id at=) amd al-M->.<-YouUn a (elal-) au cele] @x-\\(-1e-] mel (oli cme) mm dal-m-).(-m Ke) 
sever his head, and had to finish off the job with a 
knife. However, in 1688, James would be overthrown 
in what became known as the Glorious Revolution, 
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marked out where they stood, 


making them an obvious target for 


Monmouth’s men and the three 
guns they had brought with them 


The regiment suffered heavy losses, 


but it was only a matter of time 
before the superior training and 


weaponry of the royal army began 
to tell. John Churchill, Feversham’ 
second-in-comman4d, reorganised 


the royal lines, sending units 
from the left to help Dumbarton’s 
beleaguered men on the right. 
The royalist artillery was moved 
across as well, and Peter Mews, 


The Duke Of Monmouth pleads for 
his life before King James II 








Jeffreys was captured 
while disguised as a 


| sailor and imprisoned in 
id Y= Wm e\i'(-) are) mm Me) aleloya| 


the Bishop of Winchester, who 
was accompanying the royal army, 
provided horses from his carriage 
to help pull them into place. 

As dawn began to break, the 
royal cavalry crossed the Bussex 
Rhyne to threaten the flanks of 
the rebel army, and when daylight 
arrived and Feversham could see 
what was happening, he ordered 
his infantry across the rhyne, 
which turned out to be less of 
an obstacle than everyone had 
thought, and Monmouth’s men 
broke completely. 

The royalist pursuit was 

. relentless. Over 1,000 rebels were 
killed, others were hanged on 
the spot. Most of the rest had to 
await the tender mercies of Judge 
Jeffreys’ Bloody Assizes. 
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VISIT 

A new exhibition in St Mary’s 
Church, Westonzoyland tells 
the story of the battle. 
www.zoylandheritage.co.uk 
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BURAK LURNA 
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Burak lurna uncovers a century old secret and reveals 
the unimaginable causes of the most unthinkable and 
daring cover-up operation of the History. 


A revelation which sheds light on a century of lies... 
The Hidden Victory Of Anzacs:Gallipoli 


A limited number of Hardback are available through 
amazon.co.uk, waterstones.com 
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The Waterloo Association 


The Waterloo Association is the key UK charity dedicated 

to the history of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars (1793-1815) in general and the Battle of Waterloo in 
particular. Founded in 1973 we also campaign to preserve the 
battle sites and memorials of the era. 


We have over 500 active members worldwide who enjoy a 

range of events and activities including: 

¢ Three issues a year of the informative and beautifully 
produced Waterloo Journal 

« Visits to sites of interest in the UK and of course Waterloo 

¢ Free study days run regionally for all levels of knowledge 
and an annual symposium in the Lake District 

¢ Spring and autumn meetings in London with free 
refreshments and presentations by leading historians 

¢ Access to an active website with an archive of 35 years of 
Journal articles 

« Arange of other social events. 


All of this for just £20 per year! Join us to develop your 
knowledge and interests further. For more information visit our 
website or contact Paul Brunyee 


paulbrunyee@btinternet.com 
www.waterlooassociation.org.uk 
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PIONEERS OF 
DISCOVERY 
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; Not every advance in the Wild West was fashioned 
| by a six-shooter. Some of its most colourful characters 
were actually pushing the frontiers of discovery 
rather than holding up stagecoaches. Jamie Flook 
: saddles up and heads for the real Old West 
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WAGONS ROLL! 

It wasn’t just gold prospectors and 
gunslingers who headed out across the 
plains to settle in the Old West. Men and 
women of science made the journey too 
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WILD WEST 
PIONEERS OF 
DISCOVERY 


he modern American West is one of 
the world’s great centres for scientific 
activity. Silicon Valley in California, 
for example, has long been home to 
the innovators of the information 
age. But when we think of the West of old, 

we tend to think of gunfights, cattle rustling, 
stagecoach robberies and all manner of other 
curiosities. However, alongside the outlaws, 
gunslingers, gold prospectors and saloon 
owners were pioneers of a different kind. As 
well as its legendary love affair with criminality 
and violence, the Wild West was a hotbed of 
scientific discovery, with characters every bit as 
adventurous as their gun-toting counterparts. 


BOLD EXPLORER 


One such individual was geologist Clarence 
King, who studied physics, geology and applied 
chemistry at Yale. He’s been described as the 








ANTHROPOLOGY 
ALICE FLETCHER 


-Nalualge) exe)lole|simy-Viresm rel alaliareiarcian 
Fletcher grew up in a wealthy family 
in New York and, by the 1860s, was 
travelling across Europe, teaching in 
private schools. She returned to the 
United States and, in 1881, she went to 
live with the Sioux in Dakota. Fletcher’s 
aim was to study how the Sioux lived and 
try to improve relations between Native 
-Naat=laletclatsmel ale mi aalinow-Vaalsl alerts] alse 

a Barswclaalisarsxevaitclam\tolalelatcl Mm ieialelan 
of Natural History has made some of 
Fletcher’s diaries available to read online 
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Members of Clarence 
King’s Geological 
Exploration survey the 
territory from a rock. In 
the background are the 
Shoshone Falls, Idaho 









MAIN: King makes camp 

in Salt Lake City, Utah 
BELOW: King on a research 
trip with his mercury 

_ barometer over his shoulder 
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Indiana Jones of the geological world and it’s 
easy to see why. King made his name exploring 
the Sierra Nevada, becoming the first person 
to scale some of the region’s mountain peaks, 
and would go on to become the first director 
of the United States Geological Survey. 

King was a geek with a penchant for 
flamboyance, which was evidenced by the 
way he dressed, wearing tight-fitting deer- 
skin trousers and violet-coloured gloves. This 
is aman who attracted attention whether he 
wanted it or not; he stared death in the face 
a number of times. 

He once survived being chased for two 
days on horseback by Mexican bandits, 
as well as an incident in a cave where it’s 
reported he came face to face with a grizzly 
bear. The story goes that 
the geologist was 
exploring a cave 


while surveying in Nevada and the grizzly 
bear wandered in, whereupon the animal was 
promptly shot by King. 
In 1862, while hunting in Nebraska, King’s 
horse was killed by a herd of buffalo, causing 
it to collapse on top of him, crushing his 
leg in the process. The following year, an 
unarmed King was drinking in a saloon 
in El Dorado County, when a drunk 
approached his table and threatened to 
shoot the young scientist. King put his 
hand in his trouser pocket and used his 
thumb to create the shape of the muzzle of 
a gun whilst snapping a toothpick he had in the 
same pocket to mimic the sound of a gun being 
cocked. The drunk then ran away. 
That same year, King was arrested for 
kidnapping three black people and selling them 
into slavery, but was released when he was 
found to not be the guilty party. In the summer 
of 1865, King survived numerous bouts of 
malaria but his greatest escape was yet to come. 
In 1866, he was leading a cavalry unit on a 
survey through Arizona, riding some distance 
in front with a colleague when they came across 
an Apache tribe who took a dislike to King and 


the daily lives of 
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friend named Wajapa. As they were riding, 
Wajapa pointed out some horses in the 
olisims] aleXcvan a alcorala alow aa\eele | alisi-leit-)omel= fale 
stolen from his tribe by white settlers. 
Despite this, he told Fletcher that the tribe 
latcKem atom (=tel-] mare) alannemeit-)iaamual=laal el-lel.e 

SJ alsMaVVLelUl ce Maat] .<omoMsie]aliilers|alarecolalad|eleialeyal 
to increasing public awareness of the 
problems faced by Native Americans. 
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his friend. This particular tribe was known 
to impale enemies to the ground with stakes, 
whereupon they would be tortured and set 

on fire. During a tense stand-off, King was 
ordered to dismount his horse. Instead, 

he pulled out his mercury barometer and 
explained how it was a recently invented 
long-range gun. This seemed to confuse and 
worry his aggressors in equal measure, buying 
King and his friend sufficient time for the 
cavalry unit to catch up, at which point the 
tribe dispersed. 


SNAP DECISION 
While King was experiencing these high 


adventures, a young Englishman named 
Eadweard Muybridge was studying photography 
back in his homeland. He had returned to 
Britain having fled the Wild West following a 
horrific stagecoach crash in which he suffered 
a bad head injury, having been thrown clear 
of the vehicle and banging his skull on a rock. 
Those who knew him say the accident had a 
detrimental effect on his personality. However, 
Muybridge would eventually return to the Old 
West and make his mark on history. 
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By 1872, Muybridge was forging a reputation 
as a pioneering photographer and that year 
he actually worked with King in mapping the 
area around Yosemite Valley in California. 
This was a busy time for Muybridge, as he had 
also been commissioned by the former state 
governor, Leland Stanford, to prove whether or 
not galloping horses simultaneously lifted all 
four hooves in the air. Stanford had placed a bet 
with some acquaintances that they did indeed 
lift all four hooves, but in a time before moving 
pictures, this would be difficult to prove. So 
Muybridge set up a Series of trip wires on a 
racecourse that would automatically trigger a 
burst of photographs. It was a valiant effort, but 
the results remained inconclusive. He would, 
though, continue to try to solve the question. 
Meanwhile, 1872 was another busy year for 
King, when he briefly achieved international 
fame when he exposed a diamond hoax. 
Unwitting businessmen were being sold land 
on the basis that diamonds lay underneath it. 
In fact, the jewels had been planted in the 
ground to give this illusion of diamond-rich 
land. King, along with some cohorts, travelled 
to the site in Colorado to reveal the fraud. 
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PALEONTOLOGY 
THE BONE WARS 


It wasn’t just gold that caused an 
alulep.qxe) mm el=ve) o) (=m alnomual-m-Vaal=)arercla 
NVAVoXs) ae [Ul dl ave ma alome bola aiexslalde) avam male 
Great Dinosaur Rush - also billed as 
the Bone Wars - was a period during 
the century’s closing decades when 
prospectors feverishly ventured 
westwards to discover dinosaur bones. 
The Bone Wars were crystallised 
by the fierce rivalry between two 
paleontologists from the East Coast: 
(@)dalali=)m Ol atelalstom lel eciaitcl Alem men \Z-140 
DY dial .<=1a@n @Xe) ol= im =t-[e1 a mciol0[e] almnemelelnelomual=) 
fo) al=yan\\ ala) ali axetslaalsmnomual-melel-]limvarc) are, 
quantity of their finds. Between them, 
1d ALS NVAK@ [ISK@X@)V.=) =10 Ml aale)a-md alo] aM -.OmelinKalacvale 
species of dinosaur across Nebraska, 
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< Wind forward two years and Muybridge’s 
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life had taken a turn for the worse. But his 
connection with Stanford (who would co-found 
the university that still bears his name) would 
save his life. In 1874, Muybridge discovered - 
via a hand-written message on the back of a 
photograph - that his wife was having an affair 
with a Scot called Harry Larkyns, a drama critic 
who also passed himself off as a former British 
Army officer. Enraged, Muybridge paid Larkyns 
a visit to discuss the situation. 

The testimony of those present recounts 
the photographer’s greeting: “My name is 
Muybridge. Here is the answer to the letter 
you sent my wife.” At this point, Muybridge 
shot Larkyns dead at point-blank range. With 
the photographer facing the death penalty, 
Stanford paid for Muybridge’s legal defence. 
His counsel made much of the fact that 
Muybridge had suffered brain-altering injuries 
in the stagecoach crash and, as such, was not 





Muybridge’s experimental racetrack, 
_ which he used to analyse movement 
by sequence photography 


an 
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ABOVE: Muybridge featured on 
the cover of The //lustrated London 
News in 1889 LEFT: Muybridge’s 
photographs proved that all four 
hooves of a horse leave the 
ground when galloping 


“Muybridge argued that he was 
right to shoot the major” 


entirely in charge of his faculties. Muybridge 
himself, though, rejected this plea in court and 
argued that he was right to shoot the major 

in revenge. Muybridge was acquitted on the 
grounds of justifiable homicide. 


DOUBLE LIFE 


After the trial, Muybridge went back to work. 

In 1879, he invented the world’s first movie 
projector, a device called the zoopraxiscope. 
Using his new invention, Muybridge 
successfully proved Stanford’s suspicion that 
horses do, at times, have all four hooves off 

of the ground during their running strides. 
Accordingly, Muybridge can arguably lay a claim 
to being the world’s first cinematographer. In 
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1888, he showed his zoopraxiscope to Thomas 
Edison, the man whom history credits with 
inventing cinema. 

At the same time that Muybridge was on trial, 
King was roughing it, living life on the edge as 
he always had. While undertaking surveying 
work that began at Yosemite, King crossed 
deserts, survived a terrible snowstorm and 
swam across a rain-swollen river on his way 
to Idaho. 

In the late 1880s, King began living a double 
life after marrying a former slave. Interracial 
marriage was frowned upon, so King elected 
to disguise himself as a black man in everyday 
life, while continuing to go to work in the 
field as a white geologist. He kept up this 
charade for more than a decade before revealing 
all on his deathbed, where he died penniless 
in Phoenix, Arizona at the age of just 59. One 
could accuse King of being any number of 
things, but a meek yellowbelly would not be 
one of them. 

The American West in the latter half of the 
19th century was, in many ways, a brutal 
environment, one that dictated hard lives for 
geek and gunslinger alike. But for our scientific 
pioneers, the weapon that saved them most 
wasn’t one loaded with bullets. Instead, their 
brains were their weapons. © 


© WHATDO YOU THINK? 

Does the Wild West have an unfair reputation as merely 
a Safe haven for illicit deeds and wanton violence? 
email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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Featuring new and unknown cases, including ISIS, President Trump's alleged links with 
Russia and Edward Snowden’s role as a whistleblower, Michael Smith offers fascinating 
eys\,01 ale) (ele [exe] Ole) G1 Ke ||) Il alo s\omaal=1ame]el@m7e)aelslarmaleaalialemiamelalsisilale|\melamialomiel0lic 
lines and shady corners of their characters, their weaknesses and their strengths, 
the lies they Tell other people, and the lies they always end up felling themselves. 
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EMILY a ' :, | centuries, Hadrian’s Wall 
BRAND ‘ | extended 80 miles coast 
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was emperor of Rome 
from AD 117-138 


Social historian, 
genealogist 

and author of 

Mr Darcy’s Guide 
to Courtship (2013) 


ADAM JACOT 
DE BOINOD 
Author and 
journalist, worked 
on the BBC panel 
game Q/ 


JULIAN 
HUMPHRYS 
Development 
Officer for The 
Battlefields Trust 
and author 


SANDRA 
LAWRENCE 

Writer and 

columnist, with a 
specialist interest , 

in British heritage subjects 


RUPERT 
MATTHEWS 


Author ona 

range of historical 
subjects, from 
ancient to modern 
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senior lecturer , 


in prehistoric and 
Roman archaeology 
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y dole] mele) Spa le) . b- : Born in AD 76, Hadrian architecture. Though he boasted to-sea wall to mark the frontier of 


Faccucaiea by Sacaqawens became Roman emperor no major military achievements, the northern limit of the empire. 
Did the Glorious Revolution in AD 117 and reigned he travelled his realm extensively - An admirer of Greek culture, 

live up to its name? Whatever until his death almost 21 years including Germany, Africa, Greece, he wrote poetry, enjoyed older 

your thoughts, send them in. later. The third of the so-called Syria and Egypt - and oversaw literature, was a Keen astrologer, 
wl) @Historyrevmag ‘Five Good Emperors’ credited delemGOvel]nmele MlOemelmalanmereloale and set a fashion for beards. 

=~ #askhistrevmag with the most prosperous and buildings and monuments. In Rome Hadrian died in his 60s, without 
www.facebook.com/ progressive days of the empire, he itself, he rebuilt the iconic Pantheon any children, but his successor - 
HistoryRevealed was particularly notable for his that survives today. Following his Emperor Antonius Pius — continued 
editor@history efforts to unite the people under visit to Britannia in AD 122, he to steer the empire through peace 
revealed.com his rule through construction and ordered the construction of a sea- and prosperity. EB 
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Due to food shortages, 


Brits were encouraged to =e . | Pa PF 
grow vegetables at home What IS the 1 D| ee 
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de e 'e Slo ei "Dig Cay Written by schoolmaster and pompous but foolish title character - 


2 § playwright Nicholas Udall who is ultimately defeated by her gaggle 
| | Vi @ 3’) eww around 1552, the primary of maids. It has been suggested that it 
or te | © a a candidate is Ralph Royster Doister. The was written for public performance 
plot revolves around the unsuccessful by his pupils, but the comedy was not 
In 1912, Major LH Chase, a keen amateur gardener, courtship of a rich widow by the published until 1567. EB 


invented a new cloche system for plant protection. 
Y Unlike the elegant ‘mini greenhouses’ used on 

Victorian country estates, Chase’s ‘barn’ cloches were eee ef A 
modular, consisting of panes of plain glass clipped WvAILY L je) We wrt # WHO INVENTED 
together with wire. They were easily erected, transported cf lene , SA rag | U R A ) 
and stored and, above all, cheap, During the 1930s, his » oT re) T AKE 
company produced large models for tomatoes and vines, | gry™,,_ According to legend, the man 
and even an ultra-cheap version for sale in Woolworths. ely ETHING WITH A f _ ) who invented the tech nique 


When German U-boats blockaded supply ships in World . 
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a3 Saw for forging these swords was 
War II, the British government needed to encourage people PINCH OF SAL asmith named Amakuni Yasutsuna. In 
to grow their own food. Chase’s cloches were invaluable about AD 700, he was watching soldiers 
in extending the growing season on back-garden plots From the original 17th-century returning from battle when he noticed 
and many of the country’s 1.4 million allotments. The version “to take with a grain of several of them had broken swords. 
company created gardening guides and hosted regular salt” and from the popular belief Yasutsuna told his son Amakura to 








how-to talks. Their slogan ‘Dig for Victory’ was so snappy that taking a small amount of salt collect some of the broken weapons, 
the government commandeered it, replacing the former with other ingredients was a good then retreated into his forge and locked 
‘Use Spades Not Ships’. Chase’s other catchphrase, antidote for poison, thus threats the doors. Thirty-one days later, the two 
‘Cloches v. Hitler’, never held the same cachet. SL | could be taken less seriously. AJ | men emerged, gaunt and exhausted but 
YY hholiing a new type of sword. 
————=— How much truth there is in the legend 


is obscure. From historical sources, it 
seems that the samurai sword became 
widespread around AD 900, though 
very few earlier examples are known. 
The making of these blades involved 
hundreds of hours of work heating, 
hammering and folding the steel, then 
melding together different types of steel, 
followed by a complex tempering 
process to impart different 
qualities of strength. RM 


] In 1902, Sheffield Playing at full back As well as playing A Fry was sucha 
United won the for Southampton football, Fry played celebrity that 

FA Cup, beating that day was one of cricket for England, in 1920, delegates at 

tellidare|ueldelp ma ems ler] iy the most talented and gulels\( Mie m@) diel cem-lile| the League of Nations 





to one in a replay played famous athletes of his shared the world long- supposedly asked him to 7 WAY OF 
at Crystal Palace. day, Charles Burgess Fry. jump record. be king of Albania. JH . ‘ THE SAMURAI 


The curved swords 
are known as katana 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


CATHARS 


Lottie Goldfinch explains what 
they believed and why they died out 


) Who were the Cathars? 
Catharism was a 
Christian dualist 
movement (a religion based 
on a belief in two gods) that 
could be found across western 
Europe from the 11th century. 
The Languedoc, France, the 
Netherlands and various German 
states were among those with a 
Cathar presence at this time and 
the religion is thought to have 
travelled via trade routes from the 
Byzantine Empire. 


What did they believe? 
According to the Cathar faith, 
there were two gods: a good god 
of the New Testament, who made 
the heavens and all immaterial 
things, including light and 
souls, and a bad god of the Old 
Testament, who had captured 
souls and imprisoned them in a 
human body. He was the god of 
material things, such as the world 
and everything in it. Leading a 
good life would see a soul freed 
from its sinful body and returned 
to heaven, whereas a bad life 
would see the soul condemned 
to live another life, trapped in a 
different body. 

Another important aspect 
of the Cathar faith, and one 
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that made it stand out from 

other Christian religions, was 

a special ceremony known as 

the consolamentum, which 

was usually undertaken before 
death, and ensured the soul 
would be released from the cycle 
of earthly imprisonment. After 
this rite had been performed, the 
individual was raised to the status 
ol a periect and expected to 
follow a life of extreme austerity 
and to renounce the world. 
Consumption of animal flesh was 
forbidden, as was sexual contact. 


How did the Catholic Church 
react to Catharism? 

The Cathar religion was branded 
heretical by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and some authorities 
went so far as to brand them 

as being non-Christian. Many 


© the Catholic 
Preached no__, 
©Nn to suicig 
Contraception o- ' 
euthanasia. 


MASSACRE OF INNOCENTS 


The siege of Béziers, a stronghold 


of Catharism, during which the 


entire population was slaughtered 


What were the Cathar Wars? 
Cathar influence grew in the 
Languedoc during the 12th 
century, becoming the majority 
religion in many areas. Preaching 
campaigns and public debates 

on behalf of the Catholic church 
failed to change the situation, 
and in 1208, after a papal legate 


“The Cathar religion was 
branded heretical by the 
Roman Catholic Church” 


attempts were made to extinguish 
the movement, including that 
of Pope Eugene III in 1147, but 
although a few arrests were made 
over the years, the Church failed 
to eliminate the movement 
completely. In 1198, 
however, Pope Innocent 
III came to power, 
and he resolved to 
rid Europe of the 

religion once 

and for all. 






FLAMES 
OF HELL 
Heretics are 
burned at the 

stake following 
the siege of 
Montségur 
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was murdered, a ‘Cathar Crusade 
was launched in the Languedoc, 
backed by the Roman Church 
with promises of remission of 
sins and a guaranteed place in 
heaven. The Languedoc conflict 
lasted for some 20 years, with 
sieges launched against Béziers, 
Carcassonne, Minerve, Toulouse 
and many more towns and cities. 
Indiscriminate slaughter 
accompanied these sieges, with 
an estimated 15,000-20,000 
people killed during the siege of 
Beziers in 1209, which saw the 
city burned to the ground. The 
crusade continued until 1229. 


Did the Cathar Wars herald the 
end of the Cathar religion? 
Although the war ended with 
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the Treaty of Paris in 1229, 
Cathars were by no means out of 
danger. In 1234, an Inquisition 
was established to root out any 
remaining Cathars and it was 
this that finally crushed the 
movement, with those who 
refused to recant their beliefs 
hanged or burned at the stake. 
Those who recanted were forced 
to sew yellow crosses onto their 
clothing and to live apart from 
other Catholics. 

Retribution was brutal. On 
Friday 13 May 1239, some 183 
Cathar men and women were 
burned alive in Champagne, 
while between May 1243 and 
March 1244, the Cathar fortress 
of Montségur was besieged and 
more than 200 Cathar perfects 
burned on a huge fire near the 
foot of the castle. 

Over several decades, Cathar 
religious texts were destroyed 
and with those who remained 
faithful to the religion forced to 
scatter, the movement effectively 
ended, with Italian Catharism 
also coming under pressure 
from the Pope and Inquisition 
from the mid-12th century. 

The Cathar legacy remained 

in the Languedoc, though, 
with descendants of Cathars -— 
regardless of their return to the 
Catholic faith — often forced to 
live outside the town walls. 
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The Royal Navy’s ‘all-big-gun’ battleship set a new standard for 


naval technology, and triggered a global arms race 





~~ In 1906, Britain brought 
(0) out the big guns. HMS 
%e” Dreadnought was the 

first of a new class of battleship, 
representing such an advance in 
technology that an entire generation 
of ships came to be named after her. 
Unlike earlier classes, Dreadnought 
had a uniform main battery of large 
guns and was powered by steam 
turbines, making her the fastest 
battleship in the world. Immediately 
after her launch, navies scrabbled to 
compete, with the race intensifying 
in the lead-up to World War I. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
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Deck armour was 
applied to protect 
against splinter 
damage from shells 
exploding above. 
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Tonnage: 71,060 tons Speed: 21 knots 


neo 


TURRET 


The gun turrets could rotate and be 
depressed or elevated, firing 850-pound 
projectiles at a range of 18,686m 













The main threat was not from 
shellfire but from torpedoes 
and mines. The area below 

the waterline had to be well 
protected with steel armour. 












































WEAPON 
HMS Dreadnought 
Photographed : 
in 1909 


Dreadnought was one of the first 
Royal Navy vessels to be fitted with 
instruments for electrically 
transmitting range, order and 
deflection information to the turrets. 
The control positions for the main 
armament were located in the 
spotting top at the head of the 
foremast and on a platform on the 
roof of the signal tower. 


The placement of 
Dreadnought’s 
foremast behind 
the forward funnel 
put the spotting 
top right in the 
plume of hot 
exhaust gases, 
much to the 
detriment of her 
fighting ability. 


The guns were mounted in 
five twin turrets, allowing 


=a KY pr | eight guns to fire on either 
HMS Dreadnought had ten side and giving the firepower 


12-inch guns, along with of two of the earlier ships. 
27 12-pounders to use as a 
secondary armament. 


TE eT 
BIG GUNS ¥ 
The quarterdeck STEAM 
of a dreadnought, v TURBINE 
showing the gun ' The introduction of turbines 
turrets | meant that ships were 
lighter and faster. HMS 


Dreadnought could produce 
27,000 shaft horsepower. 
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were known 
as ‘the Great’? 


gra Officially only one: Alfred ‘the Great’ 
©) B (reigned AD 871-899). Alfred, although 


BROXY 


™ The Victorian labouring poor, working long 
| © ) hours on empty stomachs, were desperate for 
” any kind of protein. Even cheap cuts like sheep’s 
head could be too expensive. Some families managed 
to eat meat once or twice a week, others supplemented 
their diet with slink (prematurely born calves), tripe or 
spleen, called ‘melts’ in an attempt to make it sound more 
appetising. Only the truly down-at-heel chose broxy. 

The cute, almost folksy, name belied the meat’s true 
nature: sheep that had died through some kind of 
disease. It was cheap, it was meat. It was also a game of 
contamination lucky dip. Would the consumer suffer from 
salmonella, tetanus, toxoplasmosis, some random poison 
or might they survive this time? Even if diners didn’t eat 
broxy at home, there was no guarantee unscrupulous 
Sweeney Todds weren't serving pies, stews or broths of 
tainted meat in low-rent pie shops. SL 





we” ‘English’ (in that he was of Saxon 
descent) was never king of a united England - 
that honour going to his grandson, Athelstan 
(in AD 927). The Danish prince Cnut (often 
spelled ‘Canute’), who became king of England 
in 1016, is often also referred to as Cnut ‘the 
Great’ following the extension of his power to 
Denmark, Norway and parts of Sweden, 
although he was not ‘English’ in the 
sense of ethnicity and background. 
Further afield in Wales, two monarchs, 
Rhodri, King of Gwynedd (AD 
844-78) and Llywelyn, Prince of 
Gwynedd (AD 1173-1240) were 
given the epithet ‘Great’, but 
this title never appears to have 
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WOLF IN 
SHEEP’S CLOTHING 
Broxy often contained 
bacteria and parasites 


If you expand the 
search to cover ‘British’ 
monarchs, two kings 
of the first century AD 
were credited with 
‘sreatness’. Cunobelinus, 
later immortalised by 





Shakespeare in his play 
Cymbeline, leader of 
the Catuvellauni and 

Trinovantes tribes 
(of Hertfordshire and 
Essex) was described 
by a Roman historian as 
GREAT | ‘Great King of the Britons’. 
MIRW ALG = There was also Tiberius 
| Alfred was never Claudius Togidubnus, king 
actually king see 
of England of the Regni tribe, who 
used the title ‘Great King 
in Britain’ on a Roman 
inscription preserved 
in Chichester. MR 
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FAMILY PORT 


Who said “We are 
not amused?” 


It’s often claimed that Queen Victoria said this to an equerry who had told a 
‘O) risqué joke (the ‘we’ in question was not the royal ‘we’ but the ladies who were 
present), and the phrase has since come to epitomise the perceived strait- 
laced stuffiness of both the era and its queen. However, if her diaries are anything to 
go by, Victoria had a keen sense of humour and certainly enjoyed a joke. Furthermore, 
speaking in an interview in 1976, Victoria’s granddaughter, Alice, Countess of Athlone, 
said that Victoria herself told her that she never uttered these famous words at all. JH 


been applied to a Scottish king. 
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Why did Hitler | 
choose a swastika? “iii 


Never in history has a good-luck symbol 
© been so thoroughly hijacked as the swastika. 
A symbol of wellbeing and happiness, it’s 
also been Known as a gammadion, Hakenkreuz 
and flyfot. The mark is perfectly innocent in Jain, 
Buddhist, Norse and Navajo traditions and examples 
have been found in Neolithic art. 

Adolf Hitler needed a simple symbol he could use 
to rally poor, unemployed people to his 
Nazi cause. He didn’t want anything 
fussy, just something he could present 
as a sign of Third Reich force, power and 
direction. The 11,000-year-old hooked 
cross, with its compelling, clockwise 
arms, when placed on a white and red 
background, was just the ticket. That it had also been 
used by Hitler’s declared antecedents, the Aryan 
nomads of India, millennia beforehand was a bonus. 

For western people it can be jarring to see the 
symbol used for its original purpose in countries less 
affected by World War II. It may take another 11,000 
years to lose its odious western connotations. SL 


SYMBOL 
OF HATE 
The swastika is 
banned in Germany 
and Poland 









in AD 60, has been known by many different versions of 

her name. Up until the mid-20th century, she was usually 
called Boadicea, the name-form that famously appears on the base 
of a statue outside the Houses of Parliament in London. This seems 
to have derived from a Medieval mis-transcription of the original 
pre-Latin name, as “Boadicea’, as far as we can tell, has no obvious 
meaning. The prefix boud/bod/budd, however, may be translated, 
in certain Celtic sources, as meaning ‘victorious’: hence ‘Boudicca’, 
as a name close to ‘Victoria’, is preferred by modern historians. We 
Shall probably never know for sure for. Whereas the names that we 
give to people today are fixed, one has only to think 
of the many name-forms provided for Shakespeare 
(Shakspeare, Shakespear, Shaxspere etc) to realise that 
certainty in spelling is a curiously modern obsession. MR 


© Boudicca, British queen and leader of a revolt against Rome 


LOST IN 

TRANSLATION 

We may never know 

for sure what 

Boudicca was called 
by her People 








WHEN DID QUEEN BOADICEA 
BECOME QUEEN BOUDICCA? 


NOW SEND US 
YOUR QUESTIONS 


@Historyrevmag#askhistrevmag 


£ www.facebook.com/HistoryRevealed 


[=] editor@historyrevealed.com 
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UW, Want to enjoy more history? Our monthly guide to 
activities and resources is a great place to start 


HERE NO 


BRITAIN’S TREASURES .86 BOOKS ,83 Try your hand at piloting by 


exploring aircraft cockpits 









What’s caught our attention this month... 


EVENT 


Scotland’s 
National 
Airshow 


22 July, National Museum of Flight 
www.bit.ly/1YIQUdB 


Marvel at daredevil displays from the 
Red Arrows, as well as the Breitling 
Wingwalkers, an all-female team of 
biplane wingwalkers. Aircraft from the 
Battle of Britain Memorial Flight will take 

to the skies, as well as biplanes from the | y S. ~B ee TTOUe 
Royal Navy Historic Flight. On the ground, =i | 2 a ov { ea iline, 
Spectators can enjoy the revamped Meet aviation heroes |  \ ee TAC. > avn doing their 
hangars and Concorde experience, as well from the past | | : usual tricks 
as a load of traditional festival activities. 


AN 










RUTH ARMSTRONG X3, LEEDS CITY MUSEUM/ LEEDS CITY COUNCIL X1, NATIONAL MOTOR MUSEUM, BEAULIEU X1 
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Will your yg EXHIBITION 
favourite > £ 


knight be s abo lt Dying Matters 
victorious? 7, . Wa rs re) i the Leeds City Museum, ends 30 July www.bit.ly/2r4Nu52 


Roses Live! 


Warwick Castle, 22 July - 3 September 
www.bit.ly/2042tti 





Dying Matters has been curated by a national 
organisation that aims to helo people talk openly 
about death and 
bereavement. In this 
Experience this all-new, live-action exhibition, objects 
show at Warwick Castle. Pledge from around the 
your allegiance to the Lancastrian world demonstrate 
i[Ulole)ssme)andal-mm(Ol0ls\-me)mm 40)4.emr-] ale how the end of life 
watch the battle unfurl before your was perceived In 
very eyes. An incredible array of different cultures, 
jousting, stunts and special effects from Ancient Egypt 
ante) <omG alice aotaolarolerspal-lalanelalil.c> to Victorian Britain. 
any other. Make a holiday of it 

by staying in the Knight’s Village, ee eee 
with a package of cosy themed different cultures 
lodges and free castle tickets. deal with death 
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PERFORMANCE 


Dracula 


22-23 and 29-30 July, Whitby Abbey, 
www.bit.ly/2pPY2EL 














Head to this atmospheric abbey 
and be afraid - be very afraid - 
of the terrifying Transylvanian 
Count Dracula in these unique 
performances. In the original Bram EVENT 
Stoker novel, Whitby Abbey is 


here the bloodsucki : wn Thi ti 
wrerethe pioodsuckina amere —“T@ Thrilling Thirties 









first time and scares the local 22-23 July, Kenilworth Castle www.bit.ly/2quFSeX 

oopulation. An interactive show, 

viewers will explore the ruins with Sir John Siddeley, a pioneer in the early British automobile and aviation industries, is 

the actors as the play progresses. commemorated this year at Kenilworth Castle (a ruined Norman fortress), which he gifted to 


the nation in 1954. Petrolheads will love the display of 1930s cars and tech, but there will also 
be a vintage fair with rides and games for all the family to enjoy. 


FESTIVAL 

Wimpole History 

FEELIN | TO WATCH } _ Daniel Mays, of 
Wimpole Estate, Cambridge, A : hy 1 rngot Duty fame, ff 
7-9 July a . ) Stars alongside | 
www.bit.ly/2pCqKZ2 gainst t e aw | ' ' Sherlock creator | 


OCoyaallate Xero) sn xem =] =1 0am AYVfe) ® 4 : Mark Gatiss | 


The National Trust’s brand- 


new history and heritage 
festival will take place at the 
enchanting Wimpole Estate. 
Listen to talks from prominent 
MiStOKians incline lEUiCy, 
Worsley, or relax with some 
entertaining performances, 
dress-up sessions and 
workshops. This awesome 
weekend of historical fun is 
sure to excite enthusiasts of all 
ages and backgrounds. 


This powerful drama explores the 
infamous Montagu Trial of the 1950s, 
in which a gay journalist was betrayed 
to the authorities by his lover, at a 


time when homosexuality was a crime. 


muparsiael are mucelanm elaisolamom e)ge)-<-lamanl-lar 
Peter Wildeblood and his friends Lord 
Montagu and Michael Pitt-Rivers set 
about changing public perceptions - 
and the law - of male homosexuality. 
Real testimonies from men who 

SIUINKcl Acie MU) ale(~)arsiulelamug=t—leaal-lalarclanaal= 
time are enlaced into the story. 


ae Roe Mele) Goll a te): am 


| a CI-Yo) cel t-|smOCeote) <-1a) Mem (ialial-vex- me Lelelet-)i mam ail-miie lal sme lalemyenl-)i-melm-MmelUridilatemCT-Xelcelt-ln 
kitchen in the year 1789. Kew Palace, 15-16 July, www. bit./y/2pAHZCE 

> Women of the Russian Revolution - Catriona Kelly and Dolya Gavanski discuss the 
role of women in the revolution of 1917. British Library, 10 July, www. bit.ly/2r3fDJ4 





_Lucy Worsley talks — — 
_ Jane Austen a alana 
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raised 


From Roman garrison to Norman stronghold and finally a Victorian Gothic fantasy, 
this structure in the heart of Cardiff holds the secrets of the Welsh capital’s past 
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GETTING THERE: 
By car - from the 
M4, exit junction 
32 and follow the 
road to Cardiff city 
centre. By train 

- Cardiff Central is 
just ten minutes’ 
walk away. Look 
Ko)andal=wcile] abs 

re] cole) alemualsmeclalaace 


TIMES AND PRICES: Open seven 
days a week, all year from 9am. Last 
admission is 4-5pm. Adults £12.50, 
children £9, Concessions £10.95. 


FIND OUT MORE: 
Call 029 2087 8100 or visit 
www.cardiffcastle.com 
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ardiff Castle is a fairytale 

fantasy of towering turrets, 

heraldic motifs and 
elaborate carvings. It was built in 
the 1860s as the ultimate medieval 
dream world by whimsical 
architect William Burges. Yet its 
mythical looks hide a real history 
spanning over 2,000 years. 

First to set up camp were the 
Romans, who arrived during the 
first half of the reign of Emperor 
Nero (AD 54-68). They built 
their first fort comprising timber 
barracks, stores and workshops 
on this strategically important 


site where the River Taff nears the 
Bristol Channel. Around AD 300, a 
new fort was built, with ten-feet- 
thick stone walls - some of which 
survive to this day - to protect the 
Empire against attacks. It served 
until the Roman Army withdrew 
from Britain in the fifth century. 
Little is known of the castle 
during the centuries that 
followed the Roman departure, 
until the Normans, realising the 
strategic value of the site for their 
expansion into Wales, raised a 
new castle in the late 11th century. 
The resulting structure - home to 


the Norman Lord of Gloucester, 
Robert Fitzhamon, one of William 
the Conqueror's followers — was an 
outstanding example of the classic 
motte-and-bailey fortification. 


DARK PAST 

In the 1270s, with the Welsh 
unified under the leadership of 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, the castle 
was refortified in anticipation 
of further Welsh rebellion. The 
wall was strengthened and the 
Black Tower, a 12-sided stone 
keep, and south gateway were 
constructed. In 1306, the castle 








TOP: The intricate Arab Room is 
based on Moorish design 
ABOVE: The castle backs 
directly onto Bute Park 







THE ROMAN WALL 


Cardiff Castle’s Roman past was 
hidden until 1888, when workmen 
discovered the remains of the 
Roman fort. Excavations indicate 
that this was the first of four forts. 






be 


THE ANIMAL WALL 


Alongside the castle runs the 
Animal Wall. Models of each 
animal were made for Lord Bute’s 
approval and two, including a sea 
horse, were rejected. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR... 
As. ny & 









THE NORMAN KEEP 


Fifty steps up at the top of the 
keep, the views of Cardiff are 
breathtaking and, to the north, you 
can see as far as Castell Coch, 
seven miles away. 





WARTIME SHELTERS 


Within the walls are tunnels that 
were used as air-raid shelters 
during World War II. Ramps were 
built so people could gain access 
quickly when the sirens sounded. 


“Its mythical looks hide a real 
history spanning 2,000 years” 


passed to the Despensers, a family 
of unpopular Norman-English 
barons, and remained in their 
possession for almost 100 eventful 
years. In 1317, rebel Llywelyn 
Bren was imprisoned there 
after instigating a revolt against 
the English overlords. There he 
suffered a traitor's death, with his 
body dragged through the streets. 
In 1321, the castle was captured 
by neighbouring marcher lords 
(nobles appointed by the king to 
guard the English-Welsh border), 
who sought to overthrow King 
Edward II. Although unsuccessful, 
in 1326 the marchers finally 
attained their goal - Edward II 
was imprisoned and Hugh le 
Despenser was hanged. 

In 1400, the Welsh rebellion 
against Henry IV of England, 


led by Owain Glyndwr, gained 
strength, rapidly seizing control 

of large areas of Wales. Four years 
later, avenging the murder of Bren, 
Glyndwr broke into Cardiff, setting 
fire to it and ransacking the castle. 

Despite this savage assault, the 
Despensers retained control of the 
castle until 1414, when it passed to 
the husband of the last Despenser 
heir, Isabel, and various others. It 
came into the hands of Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, who became 
King Richard III in 1483. Upon his 
defeat by Tudor dynasty founder 
Henry VII, the castle was given to 
the new king's uncle, Jasper. 

In 1550, William Herbert, 
brother of Catherine Parr, 
obtained control. During the Civil 
War, the Herberts sided with their 
king, Charles I, 


offering him refuge in 1645. 

In 1776, the last Herbert heir, 
Charlotte Jane, passed the estates 
to her husband John Stuart, who 
became the Earl of Bute. 

By the time John Crichton- 
Stuart, third Marquess of Bute, 
was in charge in the 1860s, he was 
reputed to be the richest man in 
the world - thanks to the growth 
of the coal industry. He had the 
cash to create a medieval-style 
castle with fashionable Gothic 
towers and lavishly appointed 
rooms, which can be toured today. 

In 1947, the fantasy castle was 
presented in trust to the city of 
Cardiff for all its people to enjoy. 
Beyond the grandeur of its fanciful 
Victorian facade, Cardiff Castle’s 
compelling Norman and Roman 
history firmly remains. © 














THE TREBUCHET 


The trebuchet at Cardiff Castle is a 
historically accurate replica of a 
13th-century siege engine, 
developed to attack the solid 
stone walls of castles. 





CLOCK TOWER 


One of the most recognisable 
landmarks in Cardiff, the Clock 
Tower contains some of the most 
stunning rooms in the castle, 
connected by a charming staircase. 


WHY NOT VISIT... 


When it comes to castles, in Wales 
you're spoilt for choice 


CASTELL COCH 


7AN aXe) dal=) qu si0| ae [=ssmel cave) ale)a mm Ore lsine)]| 
Coch, was created for the third 
Marquess of Bute as a rural 
de\dcaye lem kemee)anle)(-vanlsalanaals 

fo) olUi(=yarersme) mm alismanteliamcevsiie(sialercy 
Or] cellamercssia(ee 
www.bit.ly/1ISSx8t 


RAGLAN CASTLE 

Built in the 1430s for show 
glualclendarclamaiaamerclaa(cmiamealaler 
hemcia lim alel(omeynmozelaltlaalelaleclarcia 
1Ke) cel=somn 0) al INV clo1. come lla lale maar: 
GCI Cle 

www.bit.ly/2q6N2Xm 


CAERPHILLY CASTLE 

The largest castle in Wales, built 
exci AW cere]a lm Acts ire] ale ml VAM ATES 
stone fortress is surrounded by a 
series of moats and islands. 
www.bit.ly/2qcBtto 
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This month’s best historical books 


So High a Blood: The Life of 


Margaret, Countess of Lennox ( 


By Morgan Ring 
Bloomsbury, £14.99, 368 pages, hardback 


Religion, personal ambition and the relentless desire for 
an heir: three Key forces of the Tudor period are here united 


in a biography of Margaret Douglas, half-sister of James V of ” 
Scotland. Fighting to seize power despite her uncle, Henry VIII, barring 4 | 
his Scottish relatives from the English throne, she used everything at her ewer 


disposal to achieve her aims. As alliances shifted and Henry struggled 


to produce the male offspring he so longed for, Douglas emerges a 
complex, driven character. This is a fresh, very readable take on a period 
that continues to fascinate. 
“Fighting to seize power, 
THE LIFE OF»MARGARET, 
Douglas used everything | COUNTESS OF IENNOY 
at her disposal to 1 
achieve her aims” ie 
















LEFT: Margaret was 
buried in Westminster 
Abbey alongside Mary, 
Queen of Scots BELOW: 
A portrait of William 
Cecil, advisor to 
Elizabeth I and friend 
| l of the Countess 
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MEET THE AUTHOR 


Morgan Ring on why so little is known about Margaret 
Douglas, and what draws her to historical characters 


that don’t fit into boxes 


What attracted you to writing about 
Margaret, Countess of Lennox? 
Margaret transformed herself from naive 
young poet shut up in the Tower of 

London because of a teenage romance, to 
noblewoman making political deals with the 
most powerful people in England, Scotland, 
and Europe - it’s a good story. Biography 

is also one of my favourite ways of writing 
history: we get not just a life, but a new, 
personal angle on life at court, Anglo- 
Scottish politics and the Reformation. 


What impression 
did you get of her 
personality? 

One of the first things 
we have a record of 
Margaret doing is 
escaping from Scotland 
and spending two 
lonely years in drafty 
border castles. But 
when she at last made 
it to the English court, 
she made herself 

an instant favourite 
with Henry VIII. Her 
resilience is one of 
the most striking 
dimensions of her 
personality. Even 
though she outlived 
nearly everybody she 
loved, including her 
husband and all eight 
of their children, she 
never stopped working 
for her family. 

As that suggests, she was intense — she 
loved and hated with a passion that comes 
across in all her letters. Even so, she got 
along in both England and Scotland, with 
servants and courtiers, and with reformers 
and her fellow Catholics. It was a neat trick 
to be friends with Mary, Queen of Scots and 
William Cecil, chief advisor to Elizabeth I at 
the same time! 


What were her greatest strengths 
and achievements? 

Margaret never missed an opportunity to 
bring her family closer to the thrones of 
England and Scotland and to promote her 





“She loved 
and hated 
with a passion 
that comes 
across in all 
her letters” 


Catholic faith. When Francis II of France 
died and left his wife Mary, Queen of Scots 
a widow, Margaret —- who was Mary’s aunt 
— moved faster than almost anybody. Her 
messengers were immediately en route to 
France with condolences and a reminder 
that Margaret had an eligible, Catholic son 
of Tudor blood — Henry, Lord Darnley. 

She spent years getting support for the 
match from the Scottish queen herself and 
from allies in Scotland and Europe — and 
Mary did at last choose to marry Darnley. 
The marriage was a 
disaster, but Mary and 
Darnley’s son grew 
up to be James VI of 
Scotland and succeed 
Elizabeth I as James I 
of England — so every 
monarch from James 
onwards can trace 
their descent back 
to Margaret. 


Hers might not be 
a name familiar to 
everyone. Why do 
you think this is? 
She’s not in most of 
the Tudor movies and 
novels, which does 
not help! Margaret 
lived in England for 
almost all her life, but 
had a strong claim to 
a Scottish earldom 
and a long-standing 
ambition to see 

the two countries 
under one monarchy, so the tidy boxes of 
national history do not really suit her story — 
fortunately, I think there is a real interest in 
people who do not fit into boxes. 


How would you like your book to 
change our view of the wider period? 

I hope it says something new about cross- 
border connections during the English and 
Scottish reformations, the European context 
in which the Tudors lived, and the ways in 
which people perceived female power in the 
16th century — and that it shows how many 
stories remain to be told about even the 
most familiar periods! 


PETER 
ACKROYD 











Gay London fromthe 
Romans to the present day 


Queer City: Gay London 
from the Romans to the 


Present Day 


By Peter Ackroyd 

Chatto and Windus, £16.99, hardback 
This year marks the 50th anniversary of the 
partial decriminalisation of homosexuality 
in England and Wales. Yet, as this lively book 
explores, the experiences of gay people in 


Britain’s capital extend back far beyond 1967. 


Through coffee bars and cottaging, AIDS and 
disco, this is a vibrant and important history. 





The Women Who Flew 


for Hitler 


By Clare Mulley 
Macmillan, £20, 496 pages, hardback 


This brand-new biography of Hanna 

Reitsch and Melitta von Stauffenberg, two 
female pilots in Nazi Germany, is a useful 
corrective to male-dominated histories of 
World War II. It’s also packed with detail and 
colour, revealing how, despite their shared 
patriotism, the women ended up with very 
different views of the conflict. 
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Farewell 
to the Horse 


Ulrich 
Raulff 


ebony bates 


Farewell to the Horse: 
The Final Century of 
Our Relationship 


By Ulrich Raulff, translated by Ruth 


Ahmedzai Kemp 
Allen Lane, £25, 464 pages, hardback 


If you’re thinking that a history of horses is a 
little niche, you’re echoing one of this book’s 
central points: that it’s only recently that 
horses have been put out to pasture, societally 
speaking. This book brings them galloping 
back, exploring their central role in history. 


THE 
TANK 
—— 


THE igre: 
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‘ THE FIRST WORLD WAR 





RICHARD VAN EMDEN @ STEVE HUMPHRIES 


All Quiet on the 
Home Front 


By Richard van Emden and Steve 
Humphries 

Pen and Sword, £12.99, 

352 pages, paperback 


As World War I fades from living memory, so 
oral histories of the conflict become harder 
to produce. This look at life in Britain as 

war raged features a prolific interview of 
veterans, and spans a diverse array of gritty 


topics from bombing to farming and famine. 


GREEDY 


QUEEN 





ANNIE 


GRAY 


The Greedy Queen: 
Eating With Victoria 


By Annie Gray 
Profile, £16.99, 400 pages, hardback 


Historian and food writer Annie Gray here 
embarks on a culinary biography of Queen 
Victoria, whose often-complex relationship 
with food reveals a great deal about both her 
and the society in which she lived. And, if 
you fancy trying your hand at dishes such 

as haggis royal and curry of chickens a 
l’Indienne, recipes are included. 


VISUAL BOOK OF THE MONTH 


m4 Sherman 


Take an up-close 
look at British, US, 
Russian and French 
armoured vehicles 


Valo mUlalet=)a-je-lalomaanl-vle 
complex mechanisms 


The Tank Book: The Definitive 
Visual History of Armoured Vehicles 


Yo} aiiatem adiarek=1asi(o\ Ae 074 Ohm al= 140] er-1el< 


If you’re interested in the development of armoured, motorised warfare 
across more than a century, this is an ideal place to discover more. 
Dorling Kindersley has teamed up with the Tank Museum to produce 
this fantastic book. Detailed images of the inside and outside of a 

wide range of models of tank are accompanied by useful timelines, 


contemporary photographs and statistics. 
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2 ’ ict a on trial: the truth 
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Ihe changing face of England's most divisive king 


Never miss an issue 
packed with features on 
GREAT ADVENTURES AND 


THE TRAGIC BATTLES OF THE PAST 


ALE OF THE 
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International Media Service, 3330 Pacific Ave, Suite 500, Virginia Beach, VA 23451, USA 


PLEASE NOTE you must quote the promotion code given to receive this particular offer. 
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| SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM (You may photocopy this form) YOUR DETAILS (ESSENTIAL) 
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|_| YES, | would like to subscribe/renew to 13 issues of History Revealed magazine Address 
L USA $44.95 (newsstand orice $129.87) Prices include GST/postage surcharge 
BY CHECK |__| Please enclose a check made payable to International Media Service for the amount of $ Zipcode 
BY CARD|_| | would like to pay by credit card. Please debit my card: 


Card No. Visa| | Mastercard| _| Email 
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promotions from Immediate Media/History Revealed. You may unsubscribe at any time. 
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A highly sought-after new coin issue, honouring the 


Y’ 100th ele" Mold of the House of Windsor 
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Le 


VOTIN 


) Aly ‘ 
the most precious . 
coin metal 


Full Crown Size (38.6 mm) 


Reserve yours now at first-issue price - 
limited availability 


This year, the House of Windsor is celebrating its 100th © Secure yours now for just £5.95 

Anniversary - a proud century of successful reign. twas This year, the British Overseas Territory of 
founded in 1917, by royal proclamation, when King — Gibraltar Mint is celebrating this royal anniversary 
George V changed the British Royal Family’s name from — with a stunning new coin issue featuring the head 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha to Windsor, cutting himself off from of the House of Windsor, Queen Elizabeth II, who 
the network of European relations from whom his family also celebrated her 65th anniversary on the throne 


FREE wristwatch 


had sprung. this year. Be amongst the first to own this 
f significant official coin issue, layered in 24-carat “_ worth £24.95 
100) Up ars gold and finished with the most precious coin : with every order 
wy HOUSE OF Winpsor metal - platinum -, at the sensational first-issue (Style may vary) 





price of just £5.95. 
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£5. 95 instead of £56 oe £2 95 a & packaging). sre will be no furthel Cheque/postal order made payable to Windsor Mint Mastercard Visa 


Name on card: 


WINDSOR 
MINT® 


Card Number: 


Title First Name Please debit my card for this delivery. 


Expiry Date: / 


Surname 


Address Mon-Fri 8am-11pm, Weel 


All orders are subject to our Terms & Conditions, available on request or at www.windsormint.co.uk 


Postcode | x. Today’ 


Signature Today’s Date 


All orders are subject to availability and acceptance. All items are sent under Windsor Mint’s 20-day NO 
Telephone No: OBLIGATION GUARANTEE. By placing an order you are confirming you are 18 years or older. All prices 

include VAT at the current rate. Please tick if you do not wish to receive further offers from us by telephone 

LU, email U, or from carefully selected third parties U. If you do not wish to receive further mailings from 
Email: us please contact us at: Windsor Mint, 11 Lowesmoor Wharf, Worcester, WR1 2RS. 


Please fill in your details above and post in an envelope to: Windsor Mint, 11 Lowesmoor Wharf, Worcester, WR1 2RS 
Or, for faster delivery, order by phone: 01905 886220 ¢ www.windsormint.co.uk 
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Test your history knowledge to solve our prize 
puzzle - and you could win a fantastic new book 


Set by Richard Smyth 
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ACROSS 

1 State prison in California at 
which Johnny Cash played two 
live concerts in the 1960s (6) 
5 Joe (1914-99), baseball 
player and second husband of 
Marilyn Monroe (8) 

9 In Imperial China, a 
government bureaucrat (8) 

10 Bass__ (1838-1910), 
African-American lawman (6) 
11 Bernard Law ____ (1887- 
1976), British field marshal, 
later Viscount of Alamein (10) 
12 King of Sweden known as 
‘the Tax King’ (d.1022) (4) 

13 From Heliopolis, Memphis 
or Thebes, perhaps? (8) 

16 Island state of east Asia, 
ceded by China to Japan in 
1895 (6) 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION 
TERMS & CONDITIONS 


The competition is open to all UK residents (inc. 
Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 
Media Co Bristol Ltd employees or contractors, and 
anyone connected with the competition or their 
direct family members. By entering, participants 
agree to be bound by these terms and conditions 
and that their name and county may be released if 
they win. Only one entry per person. 
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17 Diana ___ (1910-2003), 
socialite and Nazi sympathiser, 
formerly Diana Mitford (6) 

19 William __—« (1843-19011), 
25th President of the US (8) 
21 “It is better to be good 
thanto be _” - Oscar Wilde, 
1891 (4) 

22 US settlement in 
Wyandotte county (and 
1930s-set Robert Altman 
film) (6,4) 

25 Old term for a bath-house 
or disreputable boarding- 
house (6) 

26 Stone artifact, important 
in ancient religions of the 
Mediterranean (8) 

27 City in north-east Spain, 
besieged by Charlemagne in 
AD 778 (8) 


The closing date and time is as shown under How 
to Enter, above. Entries received after that will not 
be considered. Entries cannot be returned. Entrants 
must supply full name, address and daytime phone 
number. Immediate Media Company (publishers of 


History Revealed) will only ever use personal details 


for the purposes of administering this competition, 


and will not publish them or provide them to anyone 
without permission. Read more about the Immediate 


Privacy Policy at www.immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy. 






28 North Yorkshire town, 
noted since 1875 for its rail link 
to Carlisle (6) 


DOWN 

2 Region of south-east New 
Zealand, scene of an 1861 Gold 
Rush (5) 

3 Anwar __ (1918-81), 
President of Egypt and Nobel 
Peace Prize laureate (5) 

4 Guglielmo (1874-1937), 
Italian radio pioneer (7) 

5 The London ___, gruesome 
history-themed tourist 
attraction (7) 

6 Frederick __ (1792-1848), 
Naval officer and author of 
the 1836 novel Mr Midshipman 
Easy (7) 

7/23 Form of sacred song 
developed in the 9th and 10th 
centuries (9,5) 

8 Construction commissioned 
in St Petersburg by Empress 
Anna Ivanovna in the winter of 
1739-40 (3,6) 

14 ~——~ Cavendish, celebrated 
Duchess of Devonshire (1757- 
1806) (9) 

15 Bestselling 1913 children’s 
novel by Eleanor H Porter (9) 
18 Tokyo-born artist and 
activist (6.1933) (4,3) 

19 Pedrode __—(1487- 

1537), Soanish explorer and 
conquistador (7) 

20 In European folklore, a 
malevolent Christmas spirit (7) 
23 See / 

24 Mountain-dwelling beings 
in Scandinavian mythology (5) 


The winning entrants will be the first correct entries 
drawn at random after the closing time. The prize 
and number of winners will be as shown on the 
Crossword page. There is no cash alternative and 
the prize will not be transferable. Immediate Media 
Company Bristol Limited’s decision is final and no 
correspondence relating to the competition will be 
entered into. The winners will be notified by post 
within 28 days of the close of the competition. The 
name and county of residence of the winners will be 
published in the magazine within two months of the 
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The Last 
Kingdom: 
Seasons 1 
and 2 


This excellent 
historical drama, 
Originally shown on 
BBC2, depicts the 
final Anglo-Saxon 
stand against the 
invading Vikings. 

It is seen through the 
eyes of young warrior 
Uhtred, a man with 
conflicting loyalties 
and a troubled past. 
Released by 
Universal Pictures UK, £25. 
HOW TO ENTER 

Post entries to History Revealed, 
July 2017 Crossword, PO 

Box 501, Leicester LE94 OAA 

or email them to july2O017@ 
historyrevealedcomps.co.uk 

by noon on 1 August 2017. By 
entering, participants agree to be 
bound by the terms and conditions 
shown in the box below. Immediate 
Media Co Ltd, publishers of 
History Revealed, would love to 
keep you informed by post or 
teleohone of special offers and 
promotions from the Immediate 
Media Co Group. Please write ‘Do 
Not Contact IMC’ if you prefer not 
to receive such information by 
post or phone. If you would like to 
receive this information by email, 
please write your email address 
on the entry. You may unsubscribe 
from receiving these messages 

at any time. For more about the 
Immediate Privacy Policy, see the 
box below. 
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closing date. If the winner is unable to be contacted 
within one month of the closing date, Immediate 
Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to 
offer the prize to a runner-up. 

Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves 
the right to amend these terms and conditions or to 
cancel, alter or amend the promotion at any stage, if 
deemed necessary in its opinion, or if circumstances 
arise outside of its control. The promotion is subject 
to the laws of England. Promoter: Immediate Media 
Company Bristol Limited 
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Our Proofreading and Copy Editing Course will show you how to set yourself up as a freelancer 
— either full or part-time — putting you in control of your working life! You’Il receive: 


Proofreader? 


As a freelance proofreader and copy editor you can earn a good income making sure that 
copy is professional and error free. Earning your share can be fun, varied and profitable. 


e A first-class, home-study course created by professionals 


e Expert, personal tuition from your tutor 


¢ Advice on all types of proofreading and copy editing techniques 


e Plus much more! 


If you want to be a proofreader and copy editor, this is the way to start! It’s ideal for © 
beginners. No previous experience or special education required. You can be earning in as little © 


as 2-3 months. 15 day trial. For free details visit our website or call us today! 


www.wbproofreading.com 
0800 856 200 


FREE CALL 


24 FS HRS 


Expert Opinions 








“The material is very informative 
and interesting as well as covering 
pretty much everything you would 
need to know when starting to 
proofread. There are a lot of tips and 
ideas for freelancers in general that 
you can see have been tried and 
tested and are being passed on in 
good faith. 


“Overall, | found the information in 
this course very useful. It covered all 
the main areas that anyone 
interested in working as a 
proofreader/copy editor would need 
to know.” 

Shazia Fardous, 
Freelance Proofreader and Copyeditor 


Start TODAY When You Enrol ONLINE! 


“This is an extremely 
helpful course both for 
those starting 
proofreading and for 
those who, like me, 
need to be reminded 
of everything we have 
forgotten. Above all, | 
thoroughly enjoyed 
the tone of voice of 
the author — he writes 
with authority but 
manages to keep a 
light touch.” 

Dorothy Nicolle 


START YOUR COURSE TODAY by visiting our website. Your 
course modules and the first assignment are available online so you 
can start studying while you wait for your course books to arrive. 





Quote Ref: 
1Z617P @ 






Reasons To Enrol 


@ Specialist course on proofreading and copy 
editing. 

@ Caring constructive help from expert 
tutors. 


Four tutor-marked assignments. 


Help and advice from our experienced 
Student Advisory Team. 


Flexible study programme. 
Specialist advice on how to find work. 


Enrol when it suits you. 


Instant access to course material when you 
enrol online. 


15 days trial. 


@ Continuing Professional Development 
Certificate on completion 


@ Advice on how to set yourself up in 
business. 
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BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE’S JACOBITE UPRISING 


VICTORIAN SEASIDE HOLIDAYS THE VIKING 
WHO DISCOVERED AMERICA ELV/S: DEATH HIST ad 
OF A KING 70 YEARS OF INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 


10 BIGGEST MISTAKES EVER AND MUCH MORE... REVEALED Bringing the past to life 


REX/SHUTTERSTOCK X1 







HAVE 
YOUR SAY 


y 


READERS’ LETTERS 


Get in touch - share your opinions 
on history and our magazine 


GAME OF THRONES 
As someone who is living in 
Leicester, Richard II hasn’t 
failed to escape my notice. 
Therefore sl foundthe piece 
by Julian Humphrys (May 
2017) on his divisiveness 
timely as well as fascinating. I 
feel like people are still taking 
sides regarding the Battle of 
Bosworth, at times. 

Id like to clarify that I am 
by no means a Ricardian, and 


Pad 


I don’t think that makes 
him a terrible person, or 
even a bad king. One has to 
think about the historical 
context surrounding 
this event. It seems 
very likely that if 
Richard had been 
well-behaved and 
played ball, his 
embittered sister-in- 
law Elizabeth Woodville 
and the rest of their family 


e)s 


MO 





“| think that it Is likely the poor 
young princes died as a result 
of Richard’s direct actions” 


think that it is likely that the 
poor young ‘princes in the 
tower’ probably died either 
as a result of Richard’s direct 
actions — or possibly his 
negligent inactions. However, 


| The 50 greatest mysteries 
insert was brilliant. | love a 
good conspiracy theory, and the 


ones raised in the article will 
| stimulate many a post-pub 
debate. Gabby Cancello 





DIG UP THE DEAD 
Some recent history news 
states that notorious Chicago 
serial killer H H Holmes is to 


would have got rid of him, and 
may even have taken the throne 
for themselves. 

The ongoing Wars of the 
Roses had recently resulted in 
the deaths of other monarchs 


be exhumed by relatives, to 
disprove the (in my opinion), 
silly theory that he escaped the 
hangman and lived the high life 
in South America, like every 
villain and Nazi before him. Has 
every bad guy from history fled 
into that southern continent’s 
sunset? Of course, a movie 
starring Leonardo di Caprio is 
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“His blue-eyed youth and 
esol iy nape skills 
appea , 
writers and newspapers 


ed to dime novel 


BID 
THE LINCOLN 
COUNTY WAR 
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and potential kings, so nothing 
was straightforward. I think 
that the reason for Richard III’s 
divisiveness and controversy 
mainly comes from trying to 
paint a simplistic picture of 


Thanks for sharing your thoughts, Jennifer! You’ve 


won a copy of The Russian Revolution: A New 
History by Sean McMeekin. On its 100th anniversary, 













Julian Humphrys looks 
reputation of Englands most controverstal king 
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A KINGDOM DIVIDED 


Our feature on Richard III sparked 
much debate among our readers 


‘sood and evil’ characters in 
an otherwise ambiguous time 
in history. 
Jennifer 
Shelden, 
via email 


THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


A New Misrary 


this riveting book traces the events which ended 
Romanov rule, ushered the Bolsheviks into power, 


and introduced Communism to the world. 





in production, so maybe this 
gruesome grave digging will 
drum up attention for that. With 
SO many unanswered questions 
on America’s first serial killer, 

I admit to being interested in 
uncovering further information 
on this twisted individual, but 
see this exhumation as nothing 
more than a publicity stunt 

for coming media attractions. 
Maybe a future issue will help 
fill in the blanks of the monster 
of the Chicago Fair 1893. 
Matthew Wilson, 
Wolverhampton 


UNFAIR ACCUSATION 
In his interesting article on 
Billy the Kid (April 2017), writer 
Jonny Wilkes says that Billy 


BILLY THE BULLY? 

Billy probably doesn’t deserve 
his reputation, but neither, 
argues one reader, does Butch 


SEAN M 


IMEEKIN 


can hardly be described as 
merciless and immoral when 
compared to other Western 
gunmen such as Jesse James, 
Butch Cassidy and John Wesley 
Hardin. James was certainly 
ruthless, particularly towards 
anyone who fought for the 
Union during the Civil War, 
and Hardin once shot to death 
a man who disturbed his rest 
by snoring. But Butch does not 
deserve to be listed with such 
ready killers. 

He was in fact known as a 
‘gentleman bandit’, and once 
swore to his father that he 
had never killed a man. Butch 
admitted that some members 
of his Wild Bunch were a bit 
trigger-happy at times, but 
always maintained that he had 
never personally taken the life of 
another man. 

Joe Darby, Louisiana 





Love this magazine! 
@Carrie_Bath 





DIET OF TAPEWORMS 
I had a good chuckle about your 
‘fad diets’ top ten (June 2017), 
and was totally grossed out by 
some of them! It’s interesting 

to see that celebrities from the 
past are no different to those 
today. I must say I have been 
tempted to try the grapefruit 
diet, as it seems like the least 
harmful on the list. But I don’t 
actually like it very much. 
Susan Taylor, Australia 


THE SEARCH 


CONTINUES 
During my 1967 visit to Egypt, 


I took a trip to Saqaara, 
which coincided with the late 
Professor W B Emery’s digs in 
the area. It had been Professor 
Emery’s life’s work to locate the 
tomb of Imhotep June 2017), 
and he theorised that it must be 
in the area of the Step Pyramid. 
One of his more senior 
students mentioned to me that 
there was potentially some 
circumstantial evidence that the 
mysterious South Tomb, as part 
of the Step Pyramid enclosure, 
may have been the intended 
tomb of Imhotep. I never again 
visited the site and have never 
heard or read any more about 
this. Id be great to know if 
there has there beenany more 
published information about his 
final resting place. 
James Wells, via email 
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LOST MUMMY 
Might Imhotep be buried at 
the Step Pyramid of Djoser? 






CIGARETTE 
SUPPER-SWaAP 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
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THE 
HOLLYWOOD 
\TREATMENT 
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From vinegar to cabbage soup, our pick of the most stomach- 
churning fad diets from history went down a treat 


PANTS ON FIRE 


Casanova (Extraordinary Tale, 
June 2017) —- what a guy! I knew 
his name was synonymous 
with seduction, but had no 

idea he got up to so much in his 
turbulent life. Was he really a 
prankster, soldier, opera pianist 
and escaped prisoner? It sounds 
too good to be true... 

John Collins, Warwickshire 


TRIPLE AGENTS 


Operation Pastorius (Nazis in 
New York, June 2017) was, in 
my opinion, one of the most 
fascinating aspects of World 
War II. It’s interesting that the 
Nazis were willing to trust two 
men whose loyalty could easily 
be called into question — Dasch, 
a naturalised American citizen, 
and Burger, an open critic of the 
Gestapo — especially considering 

CORRECTIONS 

¢ In our ‘50 Greatest Discoveries’ 

pull-out mag, included in issue 41, 

we said that #9’s proto-human Lucy 

was 3,500 million years old. Of 

course, we meant 3.5 million years. 


Thanks to Peter Moss for pointing 
this error out. 


GET IN TOUCH 


HOW TO CONTACT US 


| haveyoursay@history 
revealed.com 


facebook.com/ 
HistoryRevealed 


3A twitter.com/HistoryRevMag 


Or post: 

Have Your Say, History Revealed, 
Immediate Media, Tower House, 
Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 


that they were usually so 
thorough. It would surely make 
for a good blockbuster movie. 
Mark King, New York 






















£| In your article on the 1841 
census (Graphic History, 
June 2017), you state that many 
Irish records from that period 
have not survived due to official 
incompetence and fire. This is 
true but what is also true is that 
many were destroyed by order of 
the government during WWI due 
to a demand for pulped paper. 
No such orders were given in 
England, Scotland or Wales. 
Sean McKinney 


ARE YOU A WINNER? 


The lucky winners of the 
crossword from issue 42 are: 
MT: 1ilel ice) ce Mes) elelelal 
Stephen Klopp, Croydon 

R Beckett, London 
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society, Elizabeth Eckford - 

one of the first nine African- 

American students to enroll at 

Little Rock Central High in Arkansas 

- walks defiantly to the school gates. 
Meanwhile, a number of white students 
(supported by sympathetic members of 
the National Guard) line her way, jeering 
“Two, four, six, eight, we don’t want to 
integrate!”. She failed to enter school that day. 
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National Memorial Arboretum 
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the Centenary 
of the Battle of 
Passchendaele. 


31 July — 10 November 
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“Iredigging up:-the-forgotien triendships chronicled in A Secret 
Sisterhood, Emily.Midorikawa.and Emma Claire Sweeney have 
done much service fo literary history.” 
— Margaret Atwood. 





Uncover the hidden literary friendships of the world’s most resoected female authors — 
relationships that were sometimes illicit, scandalous and volatile; sometimes supportive, 
radical or inspiring — previously consigned to the shadows, and now revealed. 


AVAILABLE NOW FROM ALL GOOD BOOK RETAILERS 


@ © @QuartoExplores // #SecretSisternood 
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